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VERY locality has its land- 
marks, and few regions have 
more which abound in his- 
toric interest than the famous 

Narragansett Country, Situated in 
the delightful region, the southern 
part of Rhode Island, traversed in “‘ye 
olden time” by travellers from New 
York to Boston over the “old post 
road,” it was early settled by an aristo- 
cratic class who could well afford to 
spend time and money for hospitable 
homes, where were born many of those 
men and women whose names later be- 
came pre-eminent in American history. 
Now-a-days in these same localities 
there are attractive watering-places, 
where summer pleasure seekers enjoy 
those privileges and advantages which 
the early colonists fully appreciated. 
The historic interest, together with the 
beautiful scenery of the country, make 


an afternoon’s drive to any of these 
houses a pleasure not easily forgotten. 

Undoubtedly the only house in the 
Narragansett Country that can boast 
of a regal inhabitant, is situated in 
Charlestown, not over a mile from the 
shore. When the Puritans settled at 
Plymouth, they found all the Indian 
tribes of New England governed by 
one great sachem, Canonicus. His 
grandnephew, Canonchet, it will be re- 
membered, ruled over the Narragan- 
setts. This tribe was composed of 
several branches, one of them the Ni- 
antics, commonly, but inaccurately, 
spoken of as “Charlestown Indians.” 
The leader of this division was named 
Ninigret He died a short time after 
King Philip’s War, whereupon the 
crown descended to his eldest daugh- 
ter, a child by his first wife. Upon 


her early death, her half brother, who 
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was named for his father, inherited the 
throne. Ninigret Second’s reign was 
also short, and a son, Charles Au- 
gustus, succeeded him. Upon his 
death, rather than let the crown fall to 
an infant son, the tribe chose his 
brother, George. This monarch had 
three children, Thomas, Esther, and 
George. The first, born in 1735, 
soon after his father’s ascent to 
the throne, is said to have been slight 
in stature and sickly in appearance. 
By the time “King Tom,” as the 
English called him, had reached man- 





THE KING TOM MANSION 


hood, civilization was well advanced 
in Narragansett. A few of the most 
artful Indians, including the King, imi- 
tated the white man, as best they could, 
and built more or less comfortable 
houses for their protection from the 
trying winds and weather. 

Most structures that were built in 
Colonial times were from designs by 
Englishmen, and partake of the feudal 
architecture which is so_ effective. 
Though “King Tom’s’” house was in- 
tended for a king, it had none of the 
adornments of a palace, but was at- 


tractive rather for its great simplicity. 
Originally square, it is of two and one- 
half stories, with a “barn,” or “Can- 
ada,” roof that has a “trap door” 
near the large chimney. It fronts the 
west, and tall elm trees shade the porch 
while the forest primeval extends from 
its very yard in a southerly direction. 
The front door opens into a small hall- 
way, where slightly curving stairs wind 
On the left, a 
massive oak door with brass catch and 


upward at the right. 


hinges admits to the parlor. The wall 
on the east side of this room is pan- 
elled, and, on either side of the fire- 
place, are commodious cup-boards. In 
the rear of the hall, and opening from 
the parlor, is a long and narrow living 
room. This also has a fireplace, and 
is well lighted by two large windows at 
the south. <A door on the north of 
this room opens into the original 
kitchen, where the fireplace measures 
at least eight by fifteen feet. This 
apartment is now used as a dining-hall 
and the ““L” at its north has been built 
by the present owner. The rooms are 
similarly arranged in the upper story, 
and throughout all, both upstairs and 
down, beams and corner posts invari- 
ably show. 

It is sad to relate that “King Tom” 
lived but a short time after his home 
was completed. Probably the modern 
methods of living proved ruinous to 
one accustomed to out-door life. At 
any rate, like his ancestors, he early 
sickened and died, and the throne was 
next occupied by his sister Esther who, 
tradition says, was crowned upon a 
rock in his yard. 

On the banks of the Pettaquamscutt, 
or, as it is now called, “Narrow” river 
and some distance above the upper- 
bridge, so designated, there is a house 
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THE HOME OF DR. MCSPARRAN 


that even the most casual observer will 
not fail to notice, as he rides along the 
road that follows the winding stream. 
Like so many other structures in Nar- 
ragansett, it is shingled and has a gam- 
brel roof. On the whole, however, it 
looks more commodious than ordinary 
country houses. A large barn on the 
opposite side of the road is evidence 
that the owner must have been in com- 
fortable circumstances and must have 
had numerous domestics to perform 
the menial tasks. Then, again, its 
situation upon two terraces (“‘offsets” 
they are called in the Narragansett 
Country) gives it a dignified appear- 
ance. Great seclusion is afforded by 
tall lilac bushes which form a thick, 
continuous hedge around the edges of 
each terrace. It is in this quiet place 
that the famous Dr. McSparran lived 
when discharging the duties of rector 
to the first Episcopal church in New 
England. 

About 1718 Mr. James McSparran 
emigrated from Dungiven, Ireland, to 
America as a licentiate of the Presby- 
tery in Scotland, and finally drifted to 
Bristol, where he visited some friends. 
He was invited to supply the pulpit of 
the church at Bristol and later to re- 
main as permanent pastor. Finding 


his ordination bitterly opposed by Cot- 
ton Mather he returned to Ireland to 
secure a ratification of his credentials. 
When he next visited America it was 
as a missionary of the Church of Eng- 
land to “Narragansett in New Eng- 
land, where he is to officiate as oppor- 
tunity shall offer at Bristol, Freetown, 
Swansea, and Little Compton, at which 
places there are many people destitute 
of a minister.” On his arrival he took 
up his abode in the home whose ex- 
terior we have just described. 

The dwelling faces toward the east 
and fronts on the road that runs be- 
tween it and the river, which is not 
over one hundred yards distant. The 
entrance is at the south-east corner and 
admits to a small hall; the case of 
winding stairs is hidden from view by 
a partition. Besides this hall there 
are on the first floor a large living 
room, with three chambers opening 
from it—two on the west and one on 
the north—and a kitchen of moderate 
size with an ample closet. The fire- 
places in the kitchen and in other 
rooms are bricked up, thereby effacing 
one feature of primitive architecture. 
The second story is an exact duplicate 
of the first. Every room of the house 
has those evidences of antiquity invari- 
ably looked for in Colonial houses,— 
occasional beams running along the 
ceiling and four rigid cornerposts 
which appear to be guarding the plain 
walls. Other indications of age in 
this venerable mansion are the quaint 
figures on the wall paper (many of 
which peep out through rents in a cov- 
ering of later design); the uneven 
floor; the brass latches (which, it is 
safe to say, have not been scoured for 
over a century) ; and the many paned 
window-sashes. 
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SAINT PAUL’S CHURCH 


To the north of the house, there is a 
small orchard wherein are numerous 
fruit trees; chief among which are the 
apple, pear, and peach. The well is 
on the opposite side—or at the south. 
Attached to the rope that hangs from 
the long pole or “well-sweep”’ is a bot- 
tomless yet moss-covered bucket. Tall 
poplar trees cast a little shade over this 
spot; tiger lilies and sweet-briar rose 
bushes run wild in great profusion. A 
small locust or cherry tree can be seen 
here and there, while not far away is a 
bed of ripe asparagus. From this spot, 
the home of Mr, McSparran’s father- 
in-law, as it stands near South Ferry 
upon the ridge between Narrow, or 
Pettaquamscutt, river and the ocean, is 
plainly visible. Hannah Gardiner, his 
wife, was the daughter of William 
Gardiner, an emigrant from England 
and one of the first settlers in Narra- 
gansett. Mr. Gardiner was a man of 
considerable wealth; the owner of ex- 
tensive estates and master of numer- 
ous slaves. 

On the death of Dr. McSparran his 
remains were interred beneath the floor 
under the communion table of Saint 
Paul’s Church, of which he was the 
first rector. The church is still stand- 


ing—the oldest episcopal edifice in 
New England—but not on its original 
site. As the population of Rhode Isl- 
and increased, business slowly yet 
surely drew away from the favored 
Narragansett Country towards Provi- 
dence and the northern part of the 
State. Thus it came about that there 
were not enough people to support the 
old Saint Paul’s in its former situation. 
So, as an accommodation for the ma- 
jority of its members, the church was 
moved to Wickford, in 1800, from the 
place where it had been built in 1707. 
For over half a century, Dr. McSpar- 
In 1868 


a monument was erected, upon the spot 


ran’s grave was unmarked. 


where his body now rests, by order of 
the diocese of Rhode Island. 

On the east side of the road running 
north from the village of Kingston 
(formerly called Little Rest) there 
stands a large rock, built into a wall, 
upon which the following is painted in 





THE MONUMENT TO DR. MCSPARRAN 
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THE SITE OF THE JUDGE POTTER PLACE 


red letters: “The ancient Judge Wm. 
Potter Place: Headquarters of the 
noted preacher Jemima Wilkinson (or 
“Universal Friend”) for six years, 
from 1777 to 1783.” 

Jemima Wilkinson was the great- 
grand-daughter of the first Wilkinson 
who emigrated to this country (in 
1645) and who had been a Lieutenant 
in Cromwell’s army. Her own father 
lived in Cumberland, Rhode Island, 
where he was engaged in farming. 
Jemima, the eighth child, was born 
on the fifth day of the week, 
November 29, 1752. Since Mrs. 
Wilkinson died when Jemima was a 
mere child, the cares of the household 
early fell upon her shoulders. About 
the time she became eighteen years of 
age, a religious excitement prevailed in 
Providence County; the celebrated 
George Whitfield acting as preacher on 
many occasions. These meetings must 
have made a serious impression upon 
Jemima; for she soon cast off all her 
finery and from a vain, proud, selfish 
girl changed to a demure mistress. Her 
early education having been sadly neg- 
lected, she now tried to make up for 
this handicap by employing all her 
spare moments reading the bible; she 
determined to lead a religious life. 
She was stricken by a _ contagious 
fever, and her friends, when gathered 


around what was thought would be 
her death-bed one night, saw her en- 
ter into a trance. For hours the 
body was motionless, there being no 
perceptible heart beat or breathing. 
All at once Jemima spoke, telling 
those in the room that she had been 
reanimated and must now “raise her 
dead body.” The watchers were 
startled but, fortunately, kept their 
senses. Her clothes were brought to 
her as quickly as requested, where- 
upon she arose, dressed herself, and 
fervently prayed for strength to carry 
out her mission. Then she said: 
“Jemima Wilkinson is no more. She 
has died; this” (touching her breast) 
“is her spirit henceforth to be known 
as the Universal Friend.” Jemima’s 
life thereafter was devoted to the 
preaching of a new religion, in which 
she adopted many of the teachings of 
the Quakers, but claimed to be the 
daughter of God and likened herself 
to Christ. One of her early converts 
was Judge William Potter of Narra- 
gansett, a noted Rhode Island lawyer, 
who built a large addition to his house 
for the accommodation of “the Uni- 
versal Friend” and her followers. 
There they lived for six years, the 
mansion becoming known as_ the 
“Abbey.” In 1784 Jemima and her 
proselytes removed to Yates County, 
New York, where they remained until 
her death in 1819, when the colony 
gradually dispersed. 

Between the years 1746 and 1750 a 
number of Scotch gentlemen emi- 
grated from Great Britain to the Eng- 
lish Colonies. Some settled at Phila- 
delphia, others at New York; but by 
far the major portion came to the 
southern part of Rhode Island, then 
known as the “Garden of America.” 
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A prominent man in this colony was 
the celebrated Dr, Thomas Moffat, 
who settled upon a tract of land not 
far from the village of Wickford in 
what is now North Kingstown. It 
appears that Dr. Moffat was unfortu- 
nate in the choice of a home; for his 
gaudy dress and obsequious manners 
were so offensive to the plain habics 
of the Quakers who dwelt in this com- 
munity that they refused to employ 
him. Consequently, Dr. Moffat be- 
gan to look about for some other mode 
of “genteel subsistance.” 

Observing that large amounts of 
money were annually sent to Scotland 
in payment for the great quantity of 
snuff then imported each year, he de- 
signed to partially supply this demand 
by raising his own tobacco and then 
grinding it into the luxurious article of 
commerce. So, choosing some land 
at the head of the Pettaquamscutt 
River for his farm, he sent to Scot- 
land for a mechanic who considered 
himself capable of constructing and 
managing a snuff mill. A certain 
Gilbert Stuart was secured, who mar- 
ried a daughter of one of Narragan- 
sett’s most substantial planters soon 
after his arrival in America, and who 
settled in a house near the first snuff 
mill built in New England, of which 
he was the proprietor. 

There is not a more picturesque or 
attractive farm house in the Narra- 
gansett Country than this one. Situ- 
ated by the roadside, yet only half vis- 
ible in the approach from either di- 
rection because of the drooping wil- 
low trees that partially hide it from 
view, this place has a particularly se- 
cluded appearance. As seen from 
the driveway, the structure is of two 
and one-half stories. But since it is 


built into a hill-side, the house ap- 
pears to have only one story, besides 
the unfinished rooms under the wide- 
angled gambrel roof, when approached 
from the opposite direction. This is 
the front and, contrary to an old cus- 
tom, it faces toward the north. Thick 
planks, under which the huge water- 
wheel can be heard turning whenever 
the dam-gate is lifted up, extend for a 
short distance (or about the width of 
a broad piazza) in front of the house. 
Beyond this, and still to the north, a 
beautiful sheet of water expands, re- 
flecting the numerous trees that bor- 
der upon its banks as well as the pic- 
turesque buildings at its foot. Is it 
any wonder that a person born among 
such delightful surroundings as these 
should be inspired to paint? The 
front door is not quite in the centre 
of the house—there being three win- 
dows toward the west and but one on 
the east side of it. The latter serves 
to light up the room where Gilbert 
Charles Stuart was born—for thus he 
was christened by the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Sparran. However, his middle name 
—which betokens the Jacobite princi- 
ples of his father—he dropped when a 
young man and, were it not for some 
letters written to his friend Water- 
house and the church records, we 
should have no evidence to prove that 
he was ever so named. 

Not much of Gilbert Stuart’s boy- 
hood could have been spent in Narra- 
gansett, for he was early sent to the 
Newport Grammar School. His 
great talent first made itself manifest 
at the age of thirteen, when he began 
copying pictures in black lead. Some 
time after this, and during his sojourn 
in Newport, he made the acquaintance 
of Cosmo Alexander, a gentleman of 




















THE BIRTHPLACE OF GILBERT STUART 


considerable means, who ostensibly 
made painting his profession while 
travelling in America though it is 
thought he was making the tour as a 
political spy. Stuart soon became 
Mr. Alexander’s pupil, and it is to this 
gentleman that the famous portrait 
painter owes his rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the art in which he excelled. 
Mr. Alexander had become so attached 
to his apt scholar by the close of the 
summer that he requested Gilbert to 
accompany him on a tour through the 
southern states. Stuart accepted the 
invitation, and after travelling in Vir- 
ginia, Carolina, and Georgia, they two 
journeyed to England where Mr. 
Alexander died shortly after they 
reached his home. Stuart next fell 
into the hands of Chambers, who also 
died a short time after adopting his 
protegée. Thence the young Ameri- 
can artist returned to Newport in 1793. 

About this time the conservative in- 


terests of the Stuart family induced 
them to move to Nova Scotia. Being, 
as it were, left alone in the world, Gil- 
bert again sailed for England (after a 
short visit in the colonies) for the pur- 
pose of studying under Benjamin 
West, the great historical painter of 
that day, and his subsequent career is 
too well known to need repetition here. 

The snuff mill still stands. Noth- 
ing remains, however, to indicate the 
purpose for which it was originally 
built. 

Christopher Raymond Perry, the 
father of two commodores, was born 
in Newport, and, after his marriage, 
settled upon a farm which borders on 
the road connecting the villages of 
Wakefield and Kingston or, as the 
latter was then called, Little Rest. The 
tall trees of an old orchard (which 
surrounds the house on the northern 
and western sides) make so dense a 
screen that the buildings are com- 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF GILBERT STUART FROM THE REAR 


pletely hidden when observed from 
the highway. The dwelling is a large 
square two and one-half story struc- 
ture, having a “barn,” or “Canada,” 
roof. The front entrance, similar to 
that of many old-fashioned houses, is 
at the south over two flat granite- 
stone door-steps into a small hall that 
is scarcely four feet square. <A cury- 
ing stairway (partly hidden by a par- 
tition) leads to the upper story. Two 
spacious rooms, which are similarly 
situated on either side of the hall-way, 
each measure twenty feet square in 
size. Both of these are well lighted. 
Every window frame has thirty-two 
panes of glass, no pane measuring over 
six inches square. Huge beams, 
which have never been painted (hence 
the many knots and primal hewings 
can yet be plainly seen) run along the 
ceilings; while four stern corner-posts 


rigidly guard each room. In the rear 
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of the small hall and with an entrance 
from the rooms situated at either side 
of the hallway, is a poorly lighted 
apartment, probably measuring twelve 
by eighteen feet. A large fireplace 
running from floor to ceiling, covers 
over two-thirds of the southern side of 
this room, while its wide hearthstone 
extends fully half way across the floor. 
To the right, is a smaller opening 
(through which one can see a bricked 
floor) where the baking was done in 
“ve olden time,” after heating the oven 
by means of red hot coals. This 
room was formerly employed as a 
kitchen, but is now used as a dining 
room by the more up-to-date inhabi- 
tants. The small “L” to the north is 
a mere shed where the vegetables and 
meats were kept in by-gone days, as 
is shown by the big oak staples run 
through the beams, upon which a 
whole ox was hung as soon as butch- 
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ered. The plan of the second story is 
almost an exact duplicate of the first; 
each room, however, being supplied 
with a fireplace. From the windows 
of the southeast chamber one may 
have a panoramic view of exception- 
ally pretty scenery. McSparran Hill 
rises up and extends toward the north; 
Tower Hill extends in the opposite di- 
rection. The villages of Wakefield 
and Peace Dale lie serenely in the dis- 
tant valley. Here and there a little 
stream runs through barren pastures 
while, upon its banks, tall elm trees 
grow now and then. And so the un- 
equalled pastoral scenery continues, its 
beauty multiplying itself many times 
and making an ideal spot for the birth- 
place of a famous commodore. 
Christopher Perry had five children, 
all of whom were boys. The oldest 
of these, Oliver Hazard, was born in 
the house previously described. Mat- 
thew Calbraith Perry was not born in 
the same house as Oliver. It seems 
as if such a double honor would have 
been too much for one building. His 
birthplace was upon a farm to the 
south of. Wakefield in what is now 
known as Matumuck. The entrance 
is off the old post-road and at a point 
where the ground rises just enough to 
command an unsurpassed view of the 
surrounding country. Towards the 
east and across a beautiful sheet of 
water called “Great Salt Lake,” Point 
Judith extends out into the bold At- 
lantic. Still in this direction, but 
converging toward the north, is Nar- 
ragansett Pier and just across the bay 
the merry city of Newport. To the 
north, one has a view of hills, valleys, 
and villages while woodlands cut off a 
similar picture at the west. The sandy 
shores of Matumuck wind along the 


south, while opposite Block Island is 
vaguely visible. 

But, if we follow a winding drive 
that leads through a small grove and 
thence into an open pasture, we shall 
finally arrive in front of a weather- 
beaten, one and one-half story gam- 
brel roofed house, which is surrounded 
by a dilapidated picket fence and 
whose roof is covered with red water- 
proof paper in order to keep it from 
leaking. The driveway continues 
toward the west to the barn, curving 
around an-old orchard, where knotty 
pears and wormy apples hang in great 





BIRTHPLACE OF OLIVER HAZARD PERRY 


profusion upon the mossy branches. 
Clumps of blue larkspur and scarlet 
sage, evidences of the beautiful flower 
garden once existing there, have out- 
grown their limits and spread nearly 
all over the yard. Bushes of japonica 
and syringa here and there take the 
place of the rotten fence or stand 
where it has fallen apart. 

Like many other old buildings, the 
house faces south with a doorway in 
the middle of that front. The hall 


is long and narrow and its monotony 
is broken only by a straight stair-case 
that runs lengthwise along the eastern 
partition. 


On the right of the en- 




















THE BIRTHPLACE OF MATTHEW CALBRAITH PERRY 


trance is a room of moderate size, out 
of which a small bedroom extends 
toward the north. Back of the hall, 
with a doorway entering therefrom, 
stands the kitchen. It has but two 
small windows (both on the north 
side) which barely admit enough light 
to illumine the sooty fireplace opposite 
them. The latter is high enough for 
a man of average height to stand erect 
in. On the west is an “L” that is 
scarcely eight feet square, formerly 
used as a milk-room and closet com- 
bined, as its numerous shelves indicate. 
There is a small door on the south side 
of it that opens upon a terrace built 
up around the well-curb. The sec- 
ond story is quite similar to the first. 
Although uninhabited and allowed to 
go to ruin, this farm is the property 
(by purchase) of one of the Commo- 
dore’s descendants. 

Matthew Calbraith, the third son of 


Christopher Raymond and _ Sarah 
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Alexander Perry, was born here in 
1794. His services to his country in 
the opening of Japan to the commerce 
of the world, although less brilliant, 
were no less distinguished than his 
brother’s ; and both form a part of the 
nation’s history. 

Perhaps there is no farm house in 
the entire Narragansett Country that 
has a more palatial appearance than 
the Robinson mansion, situated about 
a mile north of South Ferry or, as it 
was formerly called, Franklin’s Ferry. 
The spaciousness and grandeur of this 
old Colonial home can not but impress 
one as he drives up and dismounts 
upon the stone horse-block that stands 
next to the road-side. Tall weeping 
willow trees cast a deep shade over the 
house and surrounding dooryard, 
while here and there is a clump of 
Boxwood which indicates the extent of 
the old-fashioned “posy garden.” But 
nothing else, beyond a broken trellis or 
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decayed rustic seat, now exists to sug- 
gest the gayety and high living that 
was formerly so customary here. 

The house (including the slave quar- 
ters) was originally one hundred and 
ten feet long, as the stone underpin- 
ning, which still extends in easterly 
and northerly directions, indicates. 
But, at the present day, it measures 
only about sixty feet in length and is 
only about thirty feet wide. The struc- 
ture is two stories high, above which 
there is a wide angled gamibrel roof. 
Like all houses built over a century 
ago, it is covered with shingles which 
have never been painted, though the 
moss that has now grown upon them 
gives the building a dark green color. 
All the timber used in constructing this 
mansion was felled upon the farm; and 
the rugged rafters, which have not de- 
cayed or sagged an inch, are reminders 
of the famous trees that formerly grew 
in the forests of Old Narragansett. 

The massive, weather-beaten door, 
on which hangs an unpolished brass 
knocker, admits to a small hallway. 
The black walnut stair-case, with its 
beautifully turned balustrade and 
unique drop ornaments, is magnificent. 
All the walls on the lower floor are 
wainscotted. In each of the rooms on 
either side of the hall (in both lower 
and upper stories) there is a fireplace 
which has blue and white Dutch tile, 
with allegoric pictures . bordering 
around it. The west parlor is twenty 
feet square and has a most curious 
china cupboard on the north side. It 
is apse-shaped, and the top is beauti- 
fully carved in “sunbursts,” while the 
shelves are either escalloped or ser- 
rated. There is a secret box on either 
side, while a door made of a single 
pane of glass served to keep the dust 


off the beautiful china kept within. 
Below this and above a tier of drawers 
that extends to the floor, is a hidden 
shelf (not unlike a kneading board), 
that pulls out into the room, which 
was probably used for a writing desk. 
The space above the parlor is com- 
monly known as the Lafayette cham- 
ber; for legend says that the General 
inhabited it for the space of one month 
during the Revolution. The numer- 
ous French signatures and mono- 
grams, supposedly inscribed upon the 
window panes by means of his dia- 
mond rings, would seem to justify this 
tradition. At the left of the hallway 
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THE HANNAH ROBINSON HOUSE 


on the first floor, is a dining room that 
measures twenty by twenty-two feet in 
size. Above the large fireplace in it 
there is a dingy oil painting more 
crude than finished, which depicts 
a deer hunt that took place upon the 
premises while the house was building. 
The hunted animal is represented 
as leaping away toward the forest 
next to the shore with the sports- 
men in hot pursuit. The riders ap- 
pear to be standing up in their 
stirrups rather than sitting quietly 
upon those famous Narragansett 
pacers which they surely rode. The 
chamber above is still known as the 
“Unfortunate Hannah’s Bed-room,” it 














having been used by Mr. Robinson’s 
beautiful daughter. The story of her 
life is a pathetic tale of misplaced 
love. 

Rowland Robinson, her father, was 
a typical Narragansett planter— 
wealthy, proud, and irascible, yet kina 
at heart. His hospitality was great, 
and under his roof were given frequent 
entertainments and gay social func- 
tions. The beauty of his daughter 
Hannah was celebrated and brought 
her many suitors. No money had 
been spared on her education, but of 
all her accomplishments she was most 
devoted to dancing. In happened that 
a French Huguenot of aristocratic 
lineage had taken refuge in Newport, 
where he supported himself by giving 
lessons in dancing. A love affair be- 
tween Hannah and Pierre Simond was 
the natural consequence, and it was 
accompanied by all those clandestine 
meetings and secret exchanges of mis- 
sives which lend romance to such af- 
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fair in the eyes of young people. Dis- 
covered by Hannah’s mother, efforts 
were made to break off the affair, but 
in vain, and at last the mother was in- 
duced to lend her assistance to an 
elopement, by which the young people 
were finally united in marriage. Han- 
nah was disowned by her father, and 
her lover, discovering that there was 
no hope of a reconciuation, out of 
which he might profit, deserted his 
bride, leaving her to sickness and de- 
spair. The reconciliation followed, 
but too late, for on the day following 
the unfortunate girl’s return to her 
home the song of the whippoorwill was 
heard beneath the window, and when 
morning dawned she was dead. Her 
grave may be seen today in the old 
family lot on the homestead. _ Beside 
it bachelor’s buttons and “Bouncing 
Bess” never blossoms, though hearts- 
ease blooms in great profusion as if to 
soothe the spirit of “Unfortunate Han- 
nah Robinson.” 





























Creating Character at the Lyman 
School for Boys, Westborough, 
Massachusetts 
By Alfred S. Roe 


“For I do not think that a measure cost- 
ing an equal amount of money, care and at- 
tention could have been devised, that will 
in the end diminish to a greater extent 
vice, crime and suffering in the Common- 
wealth.”* 

HE annual average of erring 
boys whom the Bay State has 
sent to her Lyman School 
for juvenile delinquents may 

be reckoned from the fact that No. 1 
was entered November 1, 1848, while 
No. 7784, in the latest volume of the 
great record books of the institution, 
represents a diminutive specimen of 
juvenile humanity, not many times 
larger than the volume itself, who at 
10.30 A. M., March 4, 1902, was ush- 
ered into the Superintendent’s office. 
The story which he told, in reply to 
leading questions, readily explains why 
he and very many of his associates are 
there. The youngest of seven children, 
he had just passed his eleventh birth- 
day. To the best of his knowledge, he 
had a father somewhere in Boston, but 
he had no recollection of ever seeing 
him. His mother was dead. His 
latest home had been with a sister, his 
earliest, the town farm. The charge 


*From Theodore Lyman’s letter to the 
Commissioners, comunicating his willing- 
ness to donate the sum of $10,000 for the 
more effectual carrying out of the Act of 
the Legislature contemplating the establish- 
ment of the School. 


of stubbornness, on which he was 
entered, like charity, covers a mul- 
titude of sins in the Lyman School. All 
offenses, not otherwise easily named, 
are lumped under this one head. This 
latest boy had repeatedly run away 
from his sister’s home, impelled there- 
to, perhaps by the same inherited trait 
which in the lad’s infancy had prompt- 
ed the father to desert his family. Well 
may the Trustees, in one of their re- 
ports, make the pertinent query, “How 
can a boy escape from his ancestors?” 
Carefully kept in the vaults of the 
school, are nearly thirty volumes of 
records, telling when and why the boys 
appeared and, as far as possible, their 
subsequent careers. All sorts of histo- 
ries are found therein. At least one 
lad passed out to a criminal manhood 
and finally expiated his capital offense 
upon the scaffold, while successful bus- 
iness men, college graduates, and de- 
voted ministers of the gospel have 
dated their upward start in life to the 
help and encouragement given them 
here. Number 1 was sent from Lowell 
as “Idle and dissolute.” He was fif- 
teen years old; responding to the ef- 
forts made in his behalf, he learned the 
carpenter’s trade and in 1851, went to 
California. There he became a farmer 
and in 1853, the last entry, he was in 
possession of a large and well-stocked 


farm. No. 2 came the 3d of November 
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and in 1855 was at sea. No. 4 came on 
the 4th and he too went to sea, and was 
drowned. In 1876, No. 5 came back to 
visit the school. During the war he 
had been in the navy, and, an honest, 
reputable man, was then enjoying a 
pension from the Government on ac- 
count of an eye lost in its defence. And 
so on. 

In the care of over active boys, Mas- 
sachusetts was a pioneer. In 1824, 
New York City had begun her institu- 
tion for youthful delinquents on Ran- 
dall’s Island; in 1826, both Philadel- 
phia and Boston followed with similar 
provisions for street waifs and juve- 
nile offenders, but Massachusetts was 
the first state as an entire body politic 
to reform the young by an institution 
for punitive purposes. It was in the 
earlier days of the administration of 
Gov. Briggs, that the demand for such 
an institution as is at Westborough 
began to be heard. Too many boys 
of tender age were sent each year by 
the courts to the jails and state prison, 
there to become adepts in crime,* 
and there is little wonder that petitions 
for some action, obviating such pro- 
cedure should pour in upon the Legis- 
lature. That body passed an act which 
the Governor signed, April 16, 1846, 
empowering him to appoint three Com- 
missioners, who at an expense not to 
exceed $10,000, should purchase not 
less than fifty acres of land upon which 
the “State Manual Labor School” 
should be established. Governor Briggs 
appointed Alfred Dwight Foster of 
Worcester, who had only recently been 








*In 1845, exclusive of Suffolk, Norfolk, 
Hampshire and Barnstable Counties, ninety- 
seven children, under sixteen years of age, 
had been arrested and sentenced to houses 
of correction in Massachusetts. 
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a member of the Executive Council, 
Robert Rantoul, the orator and states- 
man of Salem, and Samuel H. Walley, 
Jr., of Roxbury, a member of the 
Council, but better known among his 
contemporaries as Deacon of Boston’s 
Old South Church. These gentlemen, 
after visits to the existing institutions 
of New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, and a careful consideration of the 
proper location for the school, fixed 
upon the town of Westborough, as suf- 
ficiently near the center of population 
and they purchased on the shores of 
Chauncey Pond the 180-acre farm of 
Lovett Peters as their first decisive 
act. 

It was at this time that there en- 
tered into their deliberations a man 
whose name has been for more 
than half a century a synonym for 
philanthrophy throughout the Com- 
monwealth, though, then and during 
his life, the fact that Theodore Lyman 
was the benefactor of Massachusetts 
boys was not known beyond the imme- 
diate circle actively interested. Scarce- 
ly had the Commissioners settled upon 
the location, when they received a let- 
ter, expressing the writer’s warm sym- 
pathy with the project and indicating 
a willingness to give $10,000 towards 
the necessary outlay in securing the 
land, and a disposition to give an addi- 
tional $5,000 or $10,000, provided the 
State would duplicate the sum, to help 
the boys to a start in life on their leav- 
ing the institution. The twenty letters 
between the Commissioners and Mr. 
Lyman, beautifully transcribed and in 
the finest bindings, form one of the 
most interesting possessions of the 
school. Theodore Lyman, whose 
name is forever associated with this 
heaven born effort to repair man’s 
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faults and crimes, was born in Bos- 
ton, February 20, 1792, and died at 
his home in Brookline, July 18, 1849. 
Possessed of large wealth, he had the 
advantages of education at Harvard 
and of foreign travel in company with 
Edward Everett. Returning to Mas- 
sachusetts, he studied law and entering 
the militia attained the rank of Briga- 
dier-General. He was a member of 
both branches of the Legislature, was 
twice Mayor of Boston and, when 
serving his second term, at the risk of 
his own life, rescued Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
rison from the hands of an infuriated 
mob. As former president of the Bos- 
ton Farm School, and dissatisfied with 
its management, he still may have 
gained there that appreciation of such 
attempts to make citizens out of waste 
material which prompted him to as- 
sume so large a part in the direction 
and maintenance of the, then so called, 
Reform School. Unhappily he did not 
live to see the beneficent results that 
followed his gifts, in all amounting to 
$72,500, the income of which was not 
to go into “bricks and mortar’ but 
rather to the building and equipping of 
the boys themselves. Not till death 
had sealed the lips of the giver, did the 
authorities of the school reveal the 
name of its benefactor. 

The Act appropriating $35,000 for 
buildings and $1,000 for stocking, im- 
proving and cultivating the farm was 
signed by Governor Briggs, April 9, 
1847. As the first gift of Mr. Lyman 
had paid for the Peters farm, there 
was yet an unexpended sum of $10,006 
to be applied with the above appropria- 
tion. By the same Act, the institution 
was established under the name of 
State Reform School. At first juve- 
nile delinquents under sixteen years of 
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age could be sent, later the age was 
left discretionary with the courts. The 
management was placed in the hands 
of seven Trustees, to be appointed by 
the Governor. Including those first 
appointees of 1847, to date seventy- 
eight different men and women have 
served upon the Board. Naturally, 
they have come largely from the east- 
ern portion of the State, as have the 
greater part of the boys themselves. In 
the list of Trustees are found the 
names of some of the most distin- 
guished people in the Commonwealth. 
Among them may be recognized phil- 
anthropists of world wide fame, busi- 
ness men who have added to the pros- 
perity of the State together with pro- 
fessional men and officers of high de- 
gree. The senior surviving Trustee 
is E. A. Goodnow of Worcester, now 
in his ninety-second year, who in 1864 
received his first appointment from 
Governor Andrew and served till 1874. 
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Miss ELIZABETH C. PUTNAM 


Eventually realizing that such philan- 
thropy as this needed the refining in- 
fluence of the gentler sex, in 1879, 
Governor Talbot made Adelaide A. 
Calkins of Springfield the first woman 
member of the Board. To-day the 
longest term of service stands to the 
credit of Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam 
who, appointed in 1880 by Governor 
John D. Long, looks back upon nearly 
a quarter of a century of devotion and 
kindly labors. Westborough or some 
other nearby town from the start has 
had a representative, that immediate 
conference in emergency may be held 
with the Superintendent. In this way 
the home town has had eight members 
of the Board, to-day the resident Trus- 
tee being Melvin H. Walker, appointed 
in 1884. 

Supervising architects were selected, 
plans were approved, and June 15, 
1847, a contract for construction was 
made for the sum of $52,000. April 
15, 1848, the Legislature added $21,- 
ooo to the building appropriation, and 
on the 25th of the same month gave 


$10,000 to cover Theodore Lyman’s 
donation, to be expended at the discre- 
tion of the Trustees, and $8,000 for 
farm buildings, stock, etc. The orig- 
inal edifice was evidently fashioned 
largely on the then existing building 
reared for the same purpose by New 
York City on Randall’s Island, and on 
the congregate plan, for the advantages 
of segregation had not, as yet, made 
themselves evident. Boys for whom 
there were supposed to be accommoda- 
tions for three hundred, were admitted 
before the structure was formally dedi- 
cated December 7, 1848. 

However well appointed buildings 
may be, they cannot make a school. 
Much depends upon the man who di- 
rects. The first Superintendent was 
Wm. R. Lincoln who served from 
1847 until May 9, 1853. His successors 
to date have been James M. Talcott, 
now living after thirty years of reform- 
atory work, aged eighty-five, in Elling- 
ton, Conn. [1853-'51]; Wm. E. Starr 
[1857-'67], who at the age of ninety 
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vears is living in Worcester, Actuary 


of the State Mutual Life Insurance 


Co., not only the oldest surviving Su- 
perintendent, but one of the oldest men 
in active employ in the Common- 
wealth; Joseph A. Allen [1861°67| 
and | 1881-’85]|,who came to the school 
from Syracuse, N. Y., though Massa- 
chusetts korn and bred; O. K. Hutch- 
inson [1867-68]; Benj. Evans [1868- 
73]; Col. Allen G. Shepherd [1873- 
‘78|; Luther H. Sheldon [1878-’80] ; 
Edmund T. Dooley [1880-’81] ; Henry 
E. Swan [1885-88], and Theodore F. 
Chapin [1888], a native of New York 
State, who saw service during the War 
of the Rebellion, was graduated from 
Rochester University in 1870 and came 
to the Lyman School from a long and 
varied experience as a teacher in the 
Empire State. The Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Walter M. Day, is in his elev- 
enth vear of service. Very soon the 
edifice, large as it was, proved inade- 
quate to the demands, and during 
1852-3 an addition was made upon the 
eastern side almost doubling the orig- 
inal capacity of the school. November 
3, 1853, the enlarged structure was 
again dedicated. Lest idle hands 
should get into mischief, it was neces- 


sary to find something for them to do, 
and the problem of employment, from 
the beginning, has been one of the most 
difficult of solution. Very early, the 
boys were set to weaving cane seats for 
chairs and to making shoes under con- 
tract, but at no time did those in au- 
thority feel that this was the best form 
of work for their charges, and only 
resorted to it until something better 
could be devised. So long, however, 
as the congregate system prevailed, 
these forms of labor continued. Later 
years have revealed the possibilities 
and advantages of farm and _ skilled 
mechanical work. In 1853, Mary 
Lamb of Boston gave to the school one 
thousand dollars, the income from 
which should be devoted to the im- 
provement of the library, a fund whose 
wide reaching utility it may be doubted 
if even the giver could have realized. 

No incident in the history of the 
school is more thrilling than that of 
the first successful attempt to destroy 
the building by fire, August 13, 1859. 
One of the inmates, a boy of more than 
usual restlessness, with four associates, 


set fire to one of the wooden flues in 
the northwest corner of the edifice and 


in a short time three-fourths of the en- 
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tire structure was destroyed. Officers 
had to think and act quickly. The 566 
bays, considerably more than the build- 
ing’s real capacity, were immediately 
scattered in temporary quarters in 
Fitchburg, Concord and Westborough. 
In the latter 150 lads were housed in an 
old steam mill. The boys who set the 
fire were taken before the courts and 
the leader, No. 2298, was sentenced to 
Worcester House of Correction, where 
he died the next year. Using money 
from the Lyman Fund, the Trustees 
at once set about rebuilding, and in 
1860, October 10, the renewed build- 
ing was dedicated with an address by 
President Felton of Harvard College. 

The Lyman School is an evolution. 
All interested felt the necessity of clas- 
sification and were convinced that boys 
too old in years and experience were 
admitted. After the fire, efforts were 
made to obviate some defects. To be- 
gin with, fifty of the older boys were 
sent aboard the school ship “Massa- 
chusetts,” and other reductions fol- 
lowed, so that at the dedication there 
were only 333 boys, the lowest number 
for many years. At this time, also, 
shoe making was given up and the re- 
formative features of the institution 
began to be developed. 

The strain through which the school 
had passed and the unruly nature of 
many of the inmates had necessitated 
forms of discipline to which open and 
determined exception was taken by 
very many citizens. Whether for good 
or evil, at this late day it would be idle 
to attempt a judgment though never, 
for one moment, could the integrity of 
the officers’ intentions be questioned. 
Yielding to popular clamor, Governor 
Banks removed the entire Board of 
Trustees excepting Theodore Lyman, 


the son of the liberal founder, and im- 
mediately appointed six new members. 
Upon these gentlemen came the re- 
sponsibility of securing a new Superin- 
tendent and he was found in Joseph A. 
Allen whose reputation as a teacher 
was of the best. Of his ten years’ stay 
in Westborough, his experience and 
conclusions in connection with the 
boys intrusted to his care, he has given 
us a most delightful account in a little 
book, the only one that has been print- 
ed concerning the school except the 
annual pamphlet reports of the Trus- 
tees. But even Supt. Allen’s capacity, 
tact and devotion could not overcome 
the structural difficulties of the insti- 
tution. There were still two radical 
faults: boys too old and vicious; and 
the congregate system, which permit- 
ted bad lessons to be imparted in the 
yard by the older to the younger lads. 
Although for some time a system of 
trust houses had been growing up out- 
side, the yard was still within what 
were really prison walls, and the 
long lines of boys moved in close 
column to their cells at night to 
the refrain of clanging bolts. In 
1873, the school ship boys came 
back and the conditions were even 
harder than ever. May 5th of this 
year, having secured duplicate keys, a 
break for liberty was made by one hun- 
dred lads, but so effectual was the ef- 
fort to capture them, that all save four 
or five slept that night in the old quar- 
ters. It was no bed of roses for Col. 
Shepherd during his five years, and 
only his superb executive ability car- 
ried him through the trying period. 
May 31, 1881, a boy of thirteen at- 
tempted to fire the building, but with 
no such serious results as those of 
1859. 
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As once before, the governor (Tal- 
bot) in 1879 removed the entire board 
of Trustees and appointed a new one. 
The yeast of development was begin- 
ning to work and neither authorities 
nor public were to be much longer sat- 
isfied with the old state of affairs. The 
first radical measure came when the 
Legislature voted to change the name 
of the institution from State Reform 
School to the present appellation in an 
Act, signed by Governor Robinson, 
June 3, 1884. As the present Superin- 
tendent remarked, “The name has long 
been a misnomer for it is a formative 
rather than a reformative place,” in 
most cases a creation, rather than a 
reformation was necessary. The max- 
imum age of commitment was reduced 
to fifteen, provisions were made for the 
securing of a new farm and during the 
year twenty-six of the worst boys were 
sent to sea. The old edifice on the 
shores of Chauncey Pond was given 
over to the Commonwealth for an in- 
sane hospital and entirely new quar- 
ters were sought on the most conspicu- 
ous elevation in the town a mile and 
over to the northwest of the village. 
This new location was historic ground, 
for the Bela J. Stone farm which was 
purchased, included the site of the first 
church erected in Westborough, the 
farm house is built over the cellar of 
the old first parsonage and the timbers 
of the old meeting house sheds formed 
a useful part of the farm-barn. Facing 
the main approach to the farm-house, 
now called Maple Cottage, is a large 
structure used in former days as a 
seminary and sanitarium, but now a 
part of the school, called Willow Cot- 
tage. At first it was leased, and in 
April, 1885, was occupied by the first 
installment from the old building. Next 
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OAKS AND THE HILLSIDE 


came the Hillside, then Lyman Hall, 
with a frontage of one hundred and 
four feet, the largest structure on the 
grounds. The report to October, 
1886, says that the farm and buildings 
then in use, including the chapel, and 
introduction of water, steam heating 
and gas had cost $78,000, ten thousand 
of which had been taken from the Ly- 
man Fund. The chapel, though men- 
tioned, was not completed, but was to 
cost $3,500. It was dedicated June 3, 
of the following year. In February, 
1887, the Willow Park Seminary was 
bought for $3,000, and the farm then 
consisted of 99 acres. 

Owing to greater care in the com- 
mitment of boys and in the reduced 
age maximum, the number of inmates 
was smaller than it had been in more 
than a generation, but by October, 
1887, crowding began again, one hun- 
dred and eighteen boys being quar- 
tered in space intended for ninety. The 
present convenient office and home of 
the Superintendent came in 1888 at a 
cost of $8,000, and the same year was 
purchased the Wilson farm tw the 
westward, thereby securing more cot- 


tage space in the shape of the “Way- 
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side,’ one of the most attractive in the 


entire plant. Subsequent applications 
to the Legislature have resulted in ap- 
propriations for more cottages, till now 
there are nine with an average room 
for thirty boys each. The names as- 
signed to these beginning with Way- 
side on the west are Bowlder, Oak, 
Hillside, Gables, Lyman, Chauncey, 
Maple and Willow. Lyman Hall, at 
first containing the residence and of- 
fice of the Superintendent, is divided 
into two parts, the eastern part bearing 
the name of the early President of 
Harvard and of the nearby pond. The 
Gables is the made-over chapel, hal- 
lowed by the dedicatory words of Phil- 
lips Brooks, but thus altered when the 
opening of the new school building 
rendered a chapel no longer necessary. 
Careful counting reveals even more 
gables than those assigned to Haw- 
thorne’s famous house. 

The latest of the many buildings 
the 
for 


upon this hillside is 
built 


school and chapel purposes and opened 


clustered 


schoolhouse especially 


March 1, 1900, in the presence of 
the school, the Trustees and many 
visitors. After the formal services 
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THE FARM BARNS 


were over the boys were given 
free range of the edifice, and to 
their credit it should be added that in 
no way did they violate the confidence 
reposed in them. The main assembly 
hall is one of the finest proportioned 
and best lighted rooms in the Com- 
monwealth. Nor is the building era 
ended, since increased population 
brings more boys and greater demands 
for quarters and the present Legisla- 
ture is expected to authorize the erec- 
tion of a tenth cottage. It should be 
stated that in the effort to separate and 
classify, in August, 1895, the Trustees 
bought in the town of Berlin, from 
seven or eight miles to the northward 
of the Lyman School, a farm of one 
hundred acres at a cost of $5,250, en- 
tering into possession in October and 
occupying in November, the total out- 
lay for farm and improved buildings 
being about $9,000. Here are placed 
the smaller lads, those for whom homes 
are earliest sought in country towns, 
the theory being that good homes on 
the farm are the very best places for 
juveniles who have yielded to the 
temptations and allurements of city 
life. 


In all this addition of buildings, one 
notable case of subtraction should be 
mentioned. August 26, 1900, after the 
great hay-barn had been well filled 
with provisions for winter, certain 
boys with incendiary proclivities and 
actuated by the desire to escape, set fire 
to the inflammable contents and the 
structure was entirely destroyed. For 
the sake of the other boys, it must be 
said that they turned to with a will and 
did all in their power to save the barn 
and contents. The firebugs were 
transferred to Concord and the barn 
was rebuilt in time for winter’s use. 

Here then is the plant of the Lyman 
School having in all 259% acres of 
land, valued at $22,500, with buildings 
large and small, rated at $205,970, be- 
sides personal property to the amount 
of $69,670, making a grand total of 
nearly three hundred thousand dollars. 
Is the game worth the candle? This 
is the query which is annually raised 
by some doubting Thomas who looks 
for a quick and visible return for 
money expended. To such, those who 
have given most time and attention to 
the school reply, “Yes, a thousand 
times yes.” The most convincing evi- 
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SuPpT. THEODORE F. CHAPIN 


dence is furnished by a visit to the in- 
stitution itself. Even at this late day, 
there is abroad a notion that these lads 
are hemmed in by locks and bolts, that 
they sleep behind barred windows and 
that there are deep and dark as well 
as damp dungeons for boys who have 
transgressed the rules of the school. 
Were a total stranger to enter the plant 
at the “Willows” and to pursue his 
course to the “Wayside,” he might 
marvel at the number of bright look- 
ing lads engaged in a great variety of 
occupations but not once would the 
thought arise that each and every boy 
is here for cause and sent here by due 
process of law. Should he behold them 
at their sports or farm work, or see 
them in their well appointed school 
rooms, he would simply wonder that 
so many boys should be gathered so 
far from a large town, and his natural 
conclusion would be that he had 
stumbled upon an unusually large and 
prosperous boarding school. 

At the end of the school year, Sep- 
tember 30, 1901, there were 327 boys 


in charge. During the year, 292 had 
been received, 264 discharged, with an 
average presence of 303.89. For this 
period, the State paid out $70,803.96. 
Besides this cash outlay, there were the 
consumed products of the farm, fruit, 
vegetables, poultry, eggs, and milk to 
the amount of $8,177. 

There is over the entire enterprise 
the spirit of continuity. Until the 
lamented death of Mr. H. C. Greeley, 
January I, 1902, the seven members of 
the Board of Trustees represented 
eighty-nine years of consecutive ser- 
vice. Supt. T. F. Chapin is now in his 
fourteenth year; several of the teach- 
ers have been in their respective places 
many years. The Nestor of the school 
force is James W. Clark, engineer, who 
began his duties June 1, 1863, and sav- 
ing One and a half years out, his stay 
has been continuous. Changes occur 
in the management of the cottages only 
at infrequent intervals, so that the ad- 
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ministration is backed up by experi- 
enced help. Long since the punitive 
features of the school gave place to a 
heartfelt disposition to regard the boys 
as birds of passage, resting here for a 
time till their pinions are longer grown 
and their powers betterdeveloped. “The 
school’s chief function is to surround 
the boy with influences which will fos- 
ter a healthy development and all the 


school has, beyond any other that I 
know of in this country, is that it un- 
dertakes, actually, to give efficient su- 
pervision and direction, thus insuring 
a realization upon the care bestowed 
when the youth was in the institution.” 

From the first there has been no lack 
of effort to instruct. Most excellent 
talent has been employed, but frequent- 
ly teachers grew weary of their heavy 





THE SCHOOL BAND 


means and appliances should be sub- 
sidary to this, the idea of punish- 
ment and all thought or suggestion of 
it being absolutely banished from the 
question. It is quite enough that the 
boy is here against his will, however 
good his surroundings and care. Of 
course there is an element of compul- 
sion, but the influences are not con- 
fined to a period here. The most crit- 
ical period is the subsequent one of 
probation and the distinction that this 


tasks and essayed their vocation in 
more congenial localities. There have 
been in past days uproars and con- 
fusion that come back to the witnesses 
with all the appalling force of a night- 
mare, but on the sunny slopes of the 
present plant, nothing of the kind now 
happens. At Chicago’s Columbian 
Exposition the display of sloyd and 
other work from the Lyman School 
secured a silver medal and from the 
Atlanta Exhibition of 1895 a beauti- 




















THE CHAPEL 


ful bronze is treasured as a well-earned 
trophy. While many remain a longer 
time, the average stay of the boys is 
eighteen months, in which time chang- 
es sufficient in boyish nature have been 
wrought to warrant the attempt for 
something higher. The State has no 
wish to restrain the lad a moment be- 
yond the day when evidences are given 
of an ability and a disposition to help 
himself. As far as possible the boys 
are graded on entering and in no re- 
spect does their work differ from that 
of similar grades outside. In 1890, 
military drill was introduced and for 
four years was maintained, arms havy- 
ing been furnished by the State. 
Though the manual of arms was given 
up, the drill has continued as far as 
facings and marching are concerned. 
Each cottage has its company and offi- 
cers who, wearing proper insignia, di- 
rect the concerted movements of their 
associates. 
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Manual training, beginning in 
1888-9, has long been a feature of the 
institution, and perhaps no work pleas- 
es the lads so much as this. The re- 
sults of their training may be seen on 
every hand as one goes about the prem- 
ises. The large writing desk in the 
Superintendent’s office is boy-made, 
and in the Gables may be found 
chairs, desks and chamber sets 
built and most exquisitely carved 
by these same youthful and now 
useful hands. On _ leaving the 
school nothing is more highly 
prized than the bric-a-brac which the 
youngster has here produced. Paper 
knives, card trays, photograph-holders, 
hat and umbrella racks, picture frames 
and tool chests, all are proofs of his 
own handiwork and he is proud of 
them. Many a brain has been reached 
through the fingers which had utterly 
failed to respond to every other meth- 
od. No effort has been spared to di- 
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A DORMITORY 


rect boyish energy into proper chan- 
nels and evidence of this is readily dis- 
covered in the new school-house, half 
of whose bricks, 750,000 in number, 
were laid by the boys, and they did all 
the rest of the work except slating and 
plastering. The wood carving on the 
interior must ever excite the admira- 
tion of all beholders. All the timber 
and lumber were taken in the rough 
and were planed and fashioned here. 
The boys made all the doors and win- 
dows. At a moderate estimate, thev 
saved the State $15,000. Under com- 
petent direction the lads built the 
greenhouse, 100 x 28 feet, and remod- 
eled the chapel, but did not rebuild the 
barn simply because it was necessary 
to have it completed in less time than 
would be possible for juvenile strength. 
Its burned predecessor was built en- 
tirely by the school. For the other 
structures they did the excavating, 
carried the mortar and nailed the 


laths. As carpenters and bricklayers, 
boys have found lucrative employment 
immediately after leaving the school. 
The culmination of manual training is 
had in the workshop which is admir- 
ably equipped for labor on both wood 
and iron. Work-bench, forge and an- 
vil are all in evidence and the appren- 
tice really gets what stands him well 
in hand when he essays the journey- 
man’s task outside. The appliances in 
this shop differ in extent only from 
those found in first class technical 
schools. In the basement is the laun- 
dry for the whole institution, and the 
boys play the part of John Chinaman 
with most commendable results. 

The basement of the school-house 
is given up to heating appliances and 
to one of the largest and best appoint- 
ed gymnasiums in the state. Here 
from morn till night a competent in- 
structor puts his charges through a 
drill, never irksome, which straightens 
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DRAWING ROOM 


backs, limbers joints and builds up 
structures which in many ways are 
lacking. While a large part of the 
time is given to calisthenics, a portion 
of each period is devoted to climbing, 
jumping and other sports dear to the 
boyish heart and hands. Every cot- 
tage has its own play ground and a 
well trodden diamond tells its own 
story of baseball. For more than thirty 
years there has been a brass band 
whose youthful tooters have given 
pleasure to themselves and others. 

The latest report of the Board of 
Trustees gives a picture of the attempt 
to introduce, here, the system of self- 
government, so long in vogue at Free- 
ville, N. Y., and called the George Ju- 
nior Republic. The differences in con- 
ditions prevented that success in this 
school that its promoters hoped for. A 
radical difference in material and the 
constant changes in the personnel of 


the school compelled its discontin- 
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uance, though many beneficial effects 
are yet evident. There is still main- 
tained a system of Lyman School 
money in which all exchanges on the 
grounds are conducted. It has an 
equivalent in U. S. Currency, but none 
of the latter is allowed in the hands of 
the boys. Every day’s work has its 
pay credited and all that the boy eats 
or wears is debited and his accounts 
are as closely kept as though he were 
working for wages. Whatever re- 
mains over and above his necessary 
outlay will be redeemed by the Super- 
intendent at the rate of one cent, U. S. 
money for every ten cents Lyman 
School currency. With this money the 
boys may do what they like, within 
reasonable limits. The savings bank 
of Westborough carries more than one 
hundred accounts of boys either in the 
school or out on probation, with an 
aggregate exceeding $5,000. Some of 
them are very old accounts, apparently 
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THE SLOYD ROOM 


forgotten by the young men who 
opened them. 

The cottages and the Superinten- 
dent’s table are supplied from the same 
central source, for experience has 


taught the administration that one- 


great kitchen is better than half a score 
of smaller ones. Each week the Super- 
intendent makes out a bill of fare run- 
ning through from Monday to Sunday 
and an inspection will convince the 
most incredulous that the boys have va- 
riety and plenty. While ice cream and 
escalloped oysters may not appear very 
often, the boys do not go hungry to 
work or to bed. The range of food 
is such that a high degree of health 
exists at all times in spite of the vicis- 
situdes through which a large part of 
the inmates have passed. A physician, 
residing in the town, makes daily vis- 
its, but it may be doubted whether 
any equal number of people requires 
less attention. 


The following schedule, varied ac- 
cording to the season, is a fair sample: 


Bill of Fare, for week beginning March 24, 
1902. 

. Oatmeal, sugar, milk. 

. Corn beef hash, cold slaw, bread 
pudding. 

. Bread, milk, molasses. 

. Combination soup, bread. 

. Hamburg loaf, string beans, po- 
tatoes, rice pudding. 

. Bread, milk, prune sauce. 

. Indian meal, molasses. 

. Beef stew, dumplings, prune sur- 
prise. 

. Bread, milk. 

. Pea soup, bread, milk. 

Stewed beans, brown bread, 

prune roll, syrup. 

. Bread, milk, cheese. 

. Lentil puree, bread, milk. 

. Fish or clam chowder, brown 
betty. 

. Bread, milk, peach sauce. 

. Bean soup, bread. 

. Roast beef, onions, potatoes, 
blanc mange. 

. Bread, milk, raisin loaf, 
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AT BREAKFAST 


Sun. 8B. Tomato soup, bread. 
D. Baked 


prune dessert. 


beans, tomato pickles, 


S. Bread, milk, peach sauce. 


The boys are clad in a uniform in 
which blue predominates. It is warm 
and serviceable and no lad appears to 
suffer from the cold though he is out at 
When he 
goes away he is furnished with an ap- 
propriate suit for which he has been 
measured. 


all times and in all seasons. 


The shoes are made by 
the boys on the premises. The long 
line of cow-stables is policed by the 
boys and they do all the milking. No 
more pleasant sight greets the visitor 
than that of the barn-brigade starting 
out on its very useful round of duties. 
The boys, under proper guidance, do 
all the farm work. They plow, harrow, 
plant, sow, hoe and reap. They cut 
the corn stalks which are run through 


the machine for the silo. They pile 
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the great bay full of sweet smelling 
hay and all this must be done in the 
forenoon, for the after dinner hours are 
given to regular school work. 
Regularity and constancy are rules 
of the institution and unless some en- 
tertainment in the large hall keeps them 
up, they are all in bed before nine. In 
the large hall the boys have lectures, 
concerts, magic lantern exhibitions and 
the same round of diversions which 
come toladsof the same age elsewhere. 
Sundays they gather here for a short 
service, in which they participate in 
the singing, and then listen to a brief 
address by some one invited for the 
purpose. Those who desire, can have 
the ministrations of their own partic- 
ular and the Catholic 
priest of Westborough includes the 


denomination 


boys of his religion in the school as a 
portion of his particular charge. While 
there is a large and well supplied li- 























CREATING CHARACTER AT THE LYMAN SCHOOL 


brary maintained from the Mary Lamb 
Fund, each cottage has its own read- 
ing matter, so that no boy need lack for 
literary diversion. The school has its 
own monthly paper, The Lyman School 
Enterprise, wholly prepared and printed 
on the premises. While there 1s some 
selected matter,in the main thecontents 
are of local and personal interest. The 
weekly programmes for the Sunday 
services are here produced and _ the 
young printers are learning the art 
preservative in a way which admir- 
ably fits them for similar labor beyond 
the confines of the Lyman School. 

At the first glance, the word cottage 
hardly seems applicable to the stately 
piles of brick and mortar which have 
space and entertainment for thirty or 
more boys, but the name came when 
the buildings were smaller and doubt- 
less will ever cling. Here, too, con- 
tinuity prevails and unless the head of 
a household departs to assume the di- 
rection of an institution elsewhere, as 
has happened many times, the chances 
are that he will remain a long while. 
The boys are prompted to a proper 
pride in themselves and their own cot- 
tage. 

In each dormitory there are small 
rooms, the occupation of which comes 
as a reward for long-continued good 
conduct. Soon after a boy’s arrival 
the workings of a system of merits 
and demerits are explained to him and 
he is shown thatinorderto be evencon- 
sidered by the Trustees as a candidate 
for release or ticket-of-leave he must 
attain the maximum. If careful and 
well disposed, he can secure this re- 
quired number within one year, but 
even then there may be circumstances 
which render his longer detention de- 


sirable. As all commitments are for 
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minority, even if he does go out he is 
still under the constant supervision of 
the Board of Visitors who have had 
long experience in this work. If they 
find that he is not doing well he is re- 
turned to the school or even sent to 
Concord. But it is a satisfaction to re- 
port that in the large majority of cases 
necessary. 
Where boys run away, known in school 
parlance as “eloping,”’ they are, if 
caught, as they usually are, returned to 
school with the loss of all credits and 
for a given period assigned to a place 
of detention generally called ‘The 
Inn,” an easterly extension of “The 
Wayside,” where certain 
are withdrawn and a range of duties 


no such punishment is 


privileges 


including the breaking of stone is im- 
posed. Corporal punishment may be 
inflicted only in the presence of the 
superintendent. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the value of the proba- 
tionary system. Under it the boy has 
from the start the very strongest in- 
centive to do his best. 

Now as to the final results. Care- 
fully tabulated records of fifty vears 
have been kept to show the future of 
boys leaving the school. Of course 
some on release go quickly and irre- 
trievably to the bad; others turn out 
so well that they are ashamed to have 
it known that they were ever in the 
custody of the courts, and so change 
their names and are also lost sight of. 
But of the larger number who are per- 
fectly willing to have it understood 
that their beginnings of true manhood 
were found here, from sixty to seventy 
per cent. are known to have turned out 


well. Naturally many boys of the ad- 


venturous nature received here go to 
sea and little subsequent knowledge of 
them can be had except as they render 

















MEDALS AWARDED THE SCHOOL 


it. These are the boys, too, who in a 
love of adventure readily essay the 
soldier’s part. During the Civil War 
twenty-six boys enlisted directly from 
the school and of the 2,500 who 
had been in the school before 1861, 
629 wore the blue either in the 
army or navy. There was no regiment 
from the Bay State that did not have 
representatives from the Lyman 
School, and not always in the ranks. 
These boys, then grown men, fought 
in every battle of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, they followed Sherman from 
Atlanta to the Sea and, behind the 
iron or wooden walls of the navy were 
with Farragut on the Mississippi and 
at Mobile; they helped man the fleet 
which battered down the defences of 
Wilmington and at least one of them 
was on the “Kearsarge’’ when she sent 
the “Alabama” to the bottom. In later 
days the boys tried hard for a chance 
to fight beneath the flag in Cuba, Por- 
to Rico and the Philippines. No sure 
data of their numbers are at present 
accessible, but of the boys out of school 
and under the direction of visitors and 


who are still less than twenty-one, for- 
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ty are known to be in the army and 
thirty-three in the navy. 

Without doubt there is a seamy side 
to the picture. The thirty or forty per 
cent. not included in the roll of honor 
could tell stories of sorrow, degrada- 
tion, misery, sin and crime, but is this 
number of persistently erring much 
larger than the average, if all walks of 
life are included? Is it not small when 
the origin of these boys and men is 
considered? No boys are sent to the 
school on account of excessive good- 
ness. On the contrary there are 
charges against every lad, large or 
small, who in his suit of blue walks 
these paths. In drawing conclusions 
this should be constantly borne in 
mind. When that vital spark, man- 
hood, supposed to exist in every breast 
can be touched we may expect growth 
and development, but when it is dull 
or incased and securely locked in the 
hard shell of generations of vicious 
heredity, Solomon himself could not 
reach it. That the lost are not more 
numerous is a lasting tribute to the 
men and women who have wrought 
here for the uplifting of their kind. 
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HE interest in school gardens 
in this country has grown 
until many, including the 
writer, have visited Europe 

to see the progress made there along 

the same lines. So far as is known the 
kitchen garden on the grounds of the 

George Putnam Grammar School in 

Boston is the only one in New England 

directly connected with a public school. 

The success of this pioneer undertak- 

ing is therefore worth observing.* 

On May 12, 1900, sixty-six square 
feet of land situated south of the build- 
ing, covered with a tough turf, was 
ploughed and left in the rough. Vol- 
unteers from two classes of the seventh 
grade were called for to convert the 
plot into a kitchen garden where they 
would be allowed to raise and enjoy 
such vegetables and flowers as each 
chose to introduce. So far as possible 
the difficulties of the undertaking, as 
well as the pleasures, were carefully 
explained so that the children would 
not be easily discouraged and abandon 
their work at the very outset. They 
could not help seeing that the 
land was rough and full of sods 
from which the earth must be shaken 
and saved and the useless remainder 
disposed of, and they understood that 
ploughed land would soil shoes and 


*Since this article was written a school 
garden has been established in connection 
with the Rice Training and Boston Normal 
Schools by the Twentieth Century Club of 
Boston; and another in Hartford, Conn. 


A Public School Garden 


By Henry Lincoln Clapp 





hands and entail much hard work be- 
fore it could be brought into the condi- 
tion required for an orderly garden. 
They were asked to bring seeds, plants 
and tools for the prosecution of their 
work, and, in the preparation of the 
soil, to mix in some well-rotted stable 
manure which had been put in a con- 
venient place during the preceding 
winter. The older boys being stronger 
and more skilful in the handling of 
tools were advised to assist the girls in 
preparing the soil and making the beds. 
They could use the spading forks in 
extracting or turning under sods and 
the iron rakes in leveling beds and rak- 
ing off stones and coarse useless ma- 
terial. The girls could turn under the 
lighter sods and use the smaller garden 
tools, many of which they already 
owned. 

An examination of the ground 
showed that it was possible to make 
eighty-four beds ten feet longand three 
and one-half feet wide with a fourteen 
inch path running around every bed 
and a centre path two feet wide run- 
ning entirely through the garden, in 
one direction. Laid out in this man- 
ner and with beds of this width the 
pupil could reach every part of his 
plot with his hands. The children 
were asked to bring rules, stakes 
and long stout strings to lay out the ar- 
rangement with surveyor-like ac- 
curacy, insuring his full share of land 
to each gardener. The nature of the 


proposed work having been fully ex- 
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plained to the class, those who desired 
to make and take care of a bed, agree- 
ing not to neglect it, were asked to 
raise their hands. The number wish- 
ing to undertake the labor was greater 
than could be accommodated and so the 
teachers had an opportunity to use dis- 
crimination in selection. The number 
of thirty was chosen as more manage- 
able for one teacher to properly oversee 
and direct, and accordingly the work 
was begun by thirty children full of en- 
thusiasm on the afternoon of May 21. 

There was no lack of vigorous effort 
on the part of either girl or boy, but 
various degrees of skill were mani- 
fested from the beginning ; some pupils 
were as methodical as experienced gar- 
deners and others as helpless as in- 
fants, but in two hours three-eighths of 
the ploughed land was laid out with 


commendable accuracy in accordance 
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with the plan agreed upon, and the sat- 
isfaction of the young people in thus 
changing the appearance of the plot to 
such a noticeable degree in so short a 
time was manifest. No system of in- 
door gymnastics could have done so 
much for the health and strength and 
enthusiastic pleasure of the children in 
so short a time as did this work. The 
boys had ample opportunity to show 
their skill, strength and helpfulness, 
and even the girls, after a two hours’ 
tussle with refractory sods, seemed in 
no way weary or discouraged. 
Following this work simple instruc- 
tion in planting various kinds of seeds 
was given in the class rooms. The 
children were advised to restrict corn 
and pole-beans to outside beds so as not 
to hide from view low growing vege- 
tables and flowers. They were recom- 
mended to plant the seeds of lettuce, 
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radish, turnip, cabbage, parsnip, carrot, 
beet, onion and peas while tomato and 
potato plants were also suggested to- 
gether with a great variety of flower 
seeds. Some were to be planted in 
drills and some in hills and others 
singly at regular intervals. They were 
shown that the last method would do 
for vegetable roots and tomato plants ; 
that small seeds were to be covered 
with soil lightly, larger ones more 
deeply in proportion to their size, and 
that then the beds were to be watered. 

May 24 the thirty beds already made 
were planted according to instructions, 
and twenty new ones werestarted by as 
many new gardeners assisted by those 
who had had their three hours’ experi- 
ence. Improvement in disposing of 
the sods was made so that it was not 
necessary to cart them away They 
were stamped down into the depres- 


sions in the rough surface and covered 
with loose soil scraped out of the paths. 
In this way the beds occupied a higher 
level than the paths and were more 
readily distinguished and protected. 
The desire for building high often re- 
sulted in making the beds too short or 
narrow and the paths too wide, but 
strings were carefully applied and 
the soil was finally leveled down to the 
prescribed limits. The children were 
shown that low beds were preferable to 
high because they held moisture more 
easily and so produced better plants. 

June 7 seven boys made the eighty- 
fourth bed in a very short time and in 
one end planted a beet, a round turnip 
and a French turnip to see how vege- 
table roots flower, seed and then die in 
the manner of biennial plants. 

The desire to work in the garden out 
of school hours became so general that 
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it seemed best to place some restriction 
on the hours and number of pupils who 
without a director could obtain such 
permission. Tickets were issued for 
early morning, late afternoon and for 
the Saturday half holiday. It was, of 
course, impossible to foresee or guard 
against what the children would do 
that would have to be later undone but 
no serious complication was encoun- 
tered. Wherever the seeds were planted 
too thickly the young radishes, turnips, 
beets and parsnips were too crowded to 
thrive and that fact was noticed by the 
children themselves when they saw the 
plants which they had given plenty of 
room grow quickly and large. They 
thus learned the need of thinning and 
transplanting. Surplus plants were 
given away to those who did not have 
that kind, and finally order came out 
of chaos. 

The development of the young 
plants, each species in its own peculiar 
manner, excited the curiosity of the 
children. When they examined the 
corn they could not help seeing the 


long, tough, spreading, fibrous roots, 
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sometimes in a double row, which hold 


up the stalks in spite of wind and storm 
like so many underground guy ropes. 
The storage of plant food in the tap 
roots of the radishes, turnips and beets 
was called to their attention. Many 
singular phenomena of plant growth 
like, for instance, the bean’s habit of 
coming out of the ground with the skin 
of the bean perched on the leaf; or the 
marked difference between the seed 
leaves and the first pair of ordinary 
leaves interested them and sharpened 
their powers of observation. Compari- 
sons as to who had the best bed, who 
had shown the most skill in planting, 
who had the most appropriate tablets, 
whose name was clearest painted there- 
on, and so on, led to constant friendly 
rivalry. 

In many cases the transplanting was 
not successful, the children not know- 
ing how carefully young plants must 
be treated to live and thrive. They 
were told plants resembled babies and 
could no more than they be pulled out 
of their warm beds, deprived of their 
supply of food, or exposed to the hot 
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sun, without harm. They were taught 
to lift them carefully from the ground 
with as little disturbance of the roots as 
possible. They were shown how the 
trowel, fork or shovel was to be 
thrust under the plant so as to leave a 
mass of earth clinging to the roots, 
none of which should be broken. The 
plant should be protected from the sun 
by a covering of some kind and 
watered later in the day. Such in- 
structions, however, did not make half 
the impression that their failures did. 
When the children saw their plants 
wilt, grow pale and sickly and actually 
disappear from the beds, they had an 
object lesson worth hours of lecture. 
Experience as usual was the best 
teacher, and practice surpassed pre- 
cept. Many an early June after- 
noon was spent in weeding; for 
ragweed, pigweed and cudweed were 
abundant, and oats and grass from the 
old sods added to the variety of intru- 
ders. The children were taught the 
characteristic feature of both seedling 


plants and weeds, and they in turn were 
asked to point them out to others, until 
at last all learned to distinguish young 
beets by their red leaved stems, rad- 
ishes by their peculiar first pair of 
leaves reniform in shape and blue 
green in color, turnips by their crum- 
pled and wrinkled leaves, lettuce by its 
yellow green shade and so on through a 
long list. This was a most practical 
and useful lesson in observation and a 
sample of many that the garden fur- 
nished before the last work was done in 
November. 

When the school closed on June 21 
and many of the young gardeners left 
to spend their vacations in the country 
the beds were quite free from weeds. 
The summer was remarkably warm 
and dry, but these conditions had been 
anticipated and an attempt to keep the 
garden in good order had been made by 
the appointment of a committee of nine 
to meet once a week and attend, mean- 
while, to weeding and watering. The 


committee found it difficult to live up 
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to their good resolutions. Water had 
to be brought from the children’s 
homes, when not far distant, or from 
the main school building, two hundred 
feet away andonly occasionally opened ; 
so that although some of the beds were 
carefully tended all through the twelve 
weeks’ vacation many of them when 
the school opened, September 12, were 
so overgrown with weeds that the eco- 
nomic plants made a poor showing, 
Some of the owners of the former had 
cropped their beds a number of times 
during the summer. Radishes, let- 
tuce, corn, kohl-rabi and other vege- 
tables were carried home for the table 
as well as flowers of many kinds. 
When work was taken up again 
September 17 on account of change of 
city residence and promotion fully half 
of the beds changed hands. The gar- 
deners who were in grade seven before 
the summer vacation were now in 
grades eight and nine, and pupils of 
the former grade take their manual 
training in the schools of carpentry 
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The beds of such were 
given to children who had been pro- 


and cooking. 


moted from grade six to seven and, 
again, the number was not equal to 
the demand. The most pressing busi- 
ness was weeding and was begun by 


thirty pupils, some of whom were 


novices in the work and _ could 
not distinguish the wheat from 
the tares. Under the tutelage of the 


experienced, whose beds served as 
models, the tussle began. But know- 
ing how is quite as applicable to this as 
to any other art. They had to be 
taught not to clutch a handful of weed 
tops, jerk and break off half of the 
stalk leaving the roots in the .ground, 
the beds merely disheveled, and the 
work to be done over again. The most 
abundant weed and the most difficult to 
eradicate on account of its numerous 
tough and spreading roots was the 
common plantain. Individual pupils 
after skirmishing with one or two 
heads hesitated to openly attack an en- 
emy so stoutly entrenched. Strategy 
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was resorted to by the teacher to en- 
courage quick work, and a certain 
number of girls were pitted against as 
many boys to see which group could 
first clean out the weeds from an entire 
bed. That many hands make light work 
was never better illustrated. Victory 
perched first on one banner then on the 
other but whichever side won the 
contest was strenuous and emi- 
nently successful from the point of 
view of the manager. The roots were 
so nearly removed as to encourage the 
owner of the bed to dig them out com- 
pletely, and the gardeners learned that 
to pull up one weed at a time was the 
most successful if the slowest way. 
Reports of the out-door doings came 
to the knowledge of the children in the 
school rooms and they envied their 
young friends at work in the clear air 
and the beautiful sunshine of these Oc- 
tober afternoons. Indeed, an observer 
of similar scenes in France on seeing 


the pictures made by these children 
could hardly help recalling Jules Bre- 
ton and Normandy, Millet and Barbi- 
zon. 

The work of weeding and digging 
up the beds was completed by the end 
of October, but the accession of forty 
inexperienced hands was the cause of 
irregularities in line and level. Novem- 
ber I seventy-six children went to work 
straightening the paths, which had 
been made too wide in some cases and 
too narrow in others, reducing the beds 
to a general level, some having been 
made too high, others too low, and 
widening them to the prescribed limit. 
Once more the more experienced boys 
showed their knowledge of rudiment- 
ary surveying and reconstruction by 
stretching long strings along the edges 
of the beds. Words were unnecessary, 
the defects were obvious and soon rem- 
edied with hoe, rake and broom. On 


this occasion forty pupils of the science 
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Normal School 
made their third visit to the garden to 
see the children work and to talk with 
them about the vegetables and flowers 
which they had raised. Certainly here 
was an opportunity for striking out a 
spark to set on fire the true spirit of 
observation in many a class for many 
a year. 

The methods of cultivating the soil 
in Germany were explained to the chil- 
dren, especially the custom of fall 
ploughing and keeping the soil open to 
the influences of the atmosphere, four- 
fifths of which is nitrogen, that most 
important element for plants which in 
the United States is generally supplied 
by means of fertilizers, natural and 
manufactured. Certainly, the Ger- 
mans raise remarkable crops with com- 
paratively little fertilizing material di- 
rectly applied. Reliance is placed on 
stirring the soil and the nitrogen in the 
atmosphere does the rest. 

There was another purpose in view 
in putting the beds ingood order at this 
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class in the 


time. After the children had planted 
in the previous spring they were 
obliged to wait till the middle of June 
before any considerable number of 
blossoms appeared. That seemed a long 
time to wait so they were encouraged 
with assurance that they might have 
beautiful flowers very early in the 
spring if they would take the trouble 
to put their beds in order in the fall 
and plant the bulbs of tulips, crocuses, 
hyacinths and narcissi. Accordingly, 
the beds were prepared for bulbs and 
there was a lively demand for cata- 
logues which were looked over with 
great interest. The selections having 
been made, the names of the desired 
bulbs were written on a slip of paper 
which with the price, varying from ten 
to thirty-five cents for each pupil, was 
given to the director, who made the 
purchases for the children and returned 
to each his package fully labelled. 

It was not easy for the children to 
wait for November 13, the day ap- 
pointed for the planting. Careful in- 
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structions having been given in regard 
to using sand, depth of planting, mak- 
ing holes with large round pegs, dis- 
tance of holes apart, etc., the children 
went out with their packages, 
strings and pegs and set in their 
bulbs by hundreds. This ended the 
season’s work. It will go on for as 
many seasons as the land is not other- 
wise occupied; and Boston should see 


than digging in the dirt or sand; and 
when to this natural interest in the soil 
is added the great amount of useful in- 
formation that may be obtained from 
the care and study of vegetables and 
flowers, it seems as if gardening 
should be one of the first forms of man- 
ual training to be put into an ideal 
course of study. In Europe it is so 
considered by the most distinguished 





to it that the school garden is made a 
permanent institution and a pattern for 
similar ones where the purpose is to 
educate children in a broad and beauti- 
ful way. 

The reasons for putting garden 
work into the course of study for ele- 
mentary schools are numerous and 
cogent. Children are fond of doing 
something with their hands, and it is a 
matter of common observation that 
hardly anything is more fascinating 


educators. Kellner, school councillor 
in Tréves, says, “I recommend, above 
all things, horticulture in all its 
branches to the teachers of rural 
schools.” “The advantages of even 
the smallest garden are so many and 
so great that no school should be with- 
out one.” (Demeter.) “A school 
without a garden is like a stag with- 
out water.” (Dr. Georgeus.) “School 
gardens are a fountain for the knowl- 
edge of nature and its consequent 

















pleasure, and an excellent means of 
training.” (Professor Schwab.) “Not 
trees, shrubs, herbs and grasses alone 
are what we offer the children in the 
school garden, but love of nature, la- 
bor and home.” (F. Languerres.) “No 
public school should be without a gar- 
den; every community that resolves to 
connect a garden with its school is lay- 
ing up capital whose interest it enjoys 
in the prosperity of its future mem- 
bers.” (Jablonzy.) E. Gang, of Thu- 
ringia, Germany, says, “School gar- 
dens are of paramount economic sig- 
nificance. Franz Langaner, of Vienna, 
makes the best characterization by call- 
ing them the pioneers of agricultural 
progress. As elementary schools lay 
the foundation of all subsequent educa- 
tion, so all beginnings of civilization 
and all progress in industry proceed 


from them. The impetus and the 
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progress that are observed in ag- 
riculture in several countries are 
mainly the result of school gardens. 
Many a village is indebted to school 
gardens for its outward attractions.” 

In 1898 in Austria-Hungary there 
were over 18,000 school gardens, cov- 
ering an area of thousands of acres. 
For twenty years the question has 
been a live one in Switzerland and 
model school gardens now exist at the 
normal schools of Schwyz, Berne, 
Kiissnacht, Zurich and Chur, and at 
many elementary schools. In Belgium 
the study of horticulture is compulsory, 
and every school must have a garden at 
least thirty-nine and a half square rods 
in area, to be used in connection with 
botany, horticulture and agriculture. 
In 1894 Sweden had 4,670 school gar- 
dens. In 1895 two hundred and fifty- 
seven elementary schools in southern 
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Russia cultivated 296 acres of land. In 
Germany thete is a central school gar- 
den of five acres in each of the cities 
of Breslau, Cologne, Dortmund, Mann- 
heim ; Leipsic and Altona each has one 
of three acres, Karlsruhe two acres, 
Gera and Possneck each three-fourths 
of an acre, and many other towns have 
those of less area. France, too, has 
thousands of school gardens. In 1898 
Russia had 7,521 school gardens. At 
the Nizshni-Novgorod fair in 1896 a 
model school garden containing 1,225 
square yards was established in the ed- 
ucational section. 

The value of a thorough introduc- 
tion of the idea into this country 
would be as great as it has been and 
is in Europe to-day, and any school 
system that would lay claim to the first 
rank must include school gardens 
among its educational means. It may 
be worth while to raise the question 
whether beating the empty and close 
air of a school room with or without 
gymnastic implements can favorably 
compare with cultivating plants of ec- 
onomic and esthetic value in the open 
air, or, indeed, whether with the latter 
work the former is at all necessary. 
Productive energy should be worth 
more than non-productive. 

Something should be done in rural 
schools, at least, to prevent young peo- 
ple from such districts from making 
city life and workshops the goal of 
their ambition. The pleasures and ad- 
vantages of country life should receive 
adequate consideration, and some of 
the detractions from city life might 
also be considered with profit. More 
should be done to create respect for 
labor and to discover the pleasures in 
it. The importance of agriculture to 


the prosperity of our nation should be 
better understood and appreciated by 
teachers as well as scholars. There is 
no industry more important. Abundant 
crops bring prosperity and stimulate 
inland and outland commerce. They 
increase activity in mill, mine and 
workshop. So important a subject 
should therefore receive its due atten- 
tion. 

Moreover, children do not have to 
be taught to love to work in a garden. 
People who ask “Will it pay?” gener- 
ally refer to money values. Content- 
ment is better than wealth. A hundred- 
dollar garden may yield more happi- 
ness than a hundred thousand dollar 
house. Elizabeth in her delightful Ger- 
man out-door book says, “What a 
happy woman I am, living in a garden, 
with books, babies, birds and flowers! 
Yet my town acquaintances look upon 
it as imprisonment and burying. Some- 
times I feel as if I were blest above all 
my fellows in being able to find my 
happiness so easily. The garden is the 
place I go to for refuge and shelter, 
not the house. In the house are duties 
and annoyances, servants to exhort 
and admonish, furniture and meals; 
but out there blessings crowd around 
me at every step * * * * and every 
flower and weed is a friend and every 
tree a lover. * * * * It is not grace- 
ful and it makes one hot, but it is a 
blessed sort of work, and if Eve had 
had a spade in Paradise and known 
what to do with it, we should not have 
had all that sad business of the apple.” 
It will pay to give children opportunity 
to tend living plants, to learn lessons 
from them and to work in the open air, 
to the end that they may enjoy country 
life and respect manual labor. 














At Harvard 


By Elsie 


T was a mild, damp day in the 
February thaw. The snow and 
slush lay deep all over the Yard, 
and the low afternoon sun felt 

warm on Monteith’s back as he strolled 
aimlessly towards his rooms. It was one 
of those days that takes away a man’s 
energy and leaves him “‘dopy,” as the 
college boys say. He had come across 
from the Law School with nothing 
particular to do, and was feeling too 
lazy even to go to the library and read, 
when he found himself in front of 
‘ Stoughton, and decided to go in and 
see Pomeroy, a senior, whom he knew 
very well, but whose rooms he had 
never seen. He remembered that Pom- 
eroy had promised to show him some 
curios that he had picked up in Egypt. 


Pomeroy was out, the solitary occu- 
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pant of the room said, but he would 
be back in a moment, and Monteith 
had better come in. Partly because he 
had nothing else to do, and partly be- 
causethe room attracted himhe strolled 
in, sat down in the wide window seat, 
and lighted his pipe, while the other 
went on busily writing. 

The room was low studded, and a 
cheerful fire was blazing on the hearth. 
There were book cases running all 
around the walls, and one or two fine 
casts, and all the available space was 
covered with pictures and souvenirs of 
many trips abroad. 

Monteith’s eyes wandered from one 
interesting bit of decoration to anoth- 
er, until they suddenly stopped at the 
desk, and he sat up. Looking straight 
at him out of a silver frame was a 
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very beautiful girl’s face, with eyes 
that looked straight into one’s own— 
eyes one trusted. Monteith drew a 
quick breath. It was a photograph of 
Edith Somers. 

A great wave of recollection swept 
over him, and he closed his eyes for a 
moment. There was a confusion of 
golden sunsets and a still green lake 
and mountains beyond mountains 
reaching to the horizon line. Then one 
picture stood out clearly in his mind. 
He and Edith had been driving all 
the soft September afternoon over 
those glorious mountain roads. Here 
and there a scarlet maple branch 
flamed out, and the sumach and pur- 
ple asters and golden-rod made great 
patches of brilliant color. At sunset 
time they had reached the top of the 
mountain. Off to the northwest, the 
Catskills lay blue and misty. The 
Rondout valley below was all ablaze 
with gold and purple, while behind 
them, on the other side of the range, 
the Wallkill valley was sombre in the 
twilight, and over the mountains be- 
yond the Hudson rose the full moon. 

It was a time for silence—that twi- 
light time, when the day was dying. 
Edith had turned a little away from 
him and was looking off into the sea 
of color in the west, with dreaming 
eyes. Her pure profile was silhou- 
etted against the gold of the sky, and 
her face was radiant. He remembered 
how he had looked away from her and 
crushed down the torrent of passionate 
words that rushed to his lips. It 
would not be right, he felt, to speak to 
her then, when he had nothing to offer 
her. He was very old-fashioned in his 
ideas; he felt it would not be honor- 
able. They were both silent as they 
drove home in the cold twilight, with 


the fire still burning low in the west, 
and the pale moon-light shining 
through the trees. 

Ah, how lonely he had been since 
that September sunset two years ago! 
He had never quite realized before 
what he had missed out of his life, in 
not having a home or a mother or sis- 
ters. All the love he would have given 
to those home-makers had _ been 
crushed in his heart. Now all that he 
had ever meant, when he thought of 
home, lay in one girl’s eyes. He was 
through the Law School, ready to go 
out to battle with the world and suc- 
ceed. He felt he should not fail, if 
he had some one to buckle on his ar- 
mor and bid him God-speed. He 
looked across into Edith Somer’s trust- 
ing eyes. 

“Dear heart,” he whispered to her, 
“T have waited so long for you—all 
my life I had dreamed of you, before I 
ever saw you. With you, little com- 
rade-heart, I could fight forever. You 
must help me—you must! I shall 
make you love me somehow. It 
couldn’t be that you would not come, 
when I have waited so long for you.” 

He sank back in the shadow of the 
curtains on the broad window seat and 


looked at the picture through a haze of - 


smoke, 

Several fellows strolled in to see 
Pomeroy, but he did not notice them, 
until Garth threw himself down in the 
Morris chair, and tossed a pillow at 
him. 

“Say, you old duffer, why so sol- 
emn over there in the corner,” he cried. 
“Heard the news? Jim says Pomeroy 
is going to announce his engagement 
on Class-Day.” 

“Who’s the girl?” asked Monteith, 
lazily, only half listening. His eyes 
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were still fixed on the eyes of the pic- 
ture, that looked straight back into his. 

“Why, Miss Somers, of course,” re- 
turned Gartha. “He has been devoted 
to her for the last year. There is a 
picture of her over here somewhere.” 

There came a sudden exclamation 
from the window seat. Gartha turned. 

“What a shame, old man,” he said, 
“You’ve broken that amber mouth- 
piece. How did you do it? I should 
think it would make you swearing 
mad.” 

Monteith was white to the lips and 
rose unsteadily and went out. Once 
he stumbled, as he passed the desk. 
Then he shut the door without a word, 
pulled his hat down over his eyes, and 
disappeared in the wind and twilight. 

Everyone noticed the change in 
Monteith, as the end of the year came; 
he was pale and thin, and had a stoop 
he had never had before. He seemed 
old, like a man who had struggled long 
and failed. 

He had grown quite used to the 
thought, that if he could not have love 
in his life, he would at least make the 
most of what he did have, He pic- 
tured the long evenings by his open 
fire, with his dog for company and his 
pipe and his books. Then he would 
sigh. He could not crush out of his 
thoughts the other picture he used to 
keep in his heart of that same fire-side, 
with a radiant, beautiful little comrade 
beside him, who would sit with dream- 
ing eyes looking into the flames while 
their hearts spoke to each other—they 
two all alone in the world. Or he, with 
his pipe, would lie at her feet on the 
hearth-rug, while she read to him in 
her dear voice the poems they both 
loved. Then with a groan he would 
open his books and bury himself for 
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hours, or he would dash away in the 
wind and rain for a long cross-coun- 
try tramp. 

The fellows had tried to get him to 
enter into their plans for those last, 
half-sad, half-happy days of college 
life, but he shut himself up like a her- 
mit and refused all invitations for 
Class-Day spreads. Pomeroy told him 
to be sure to drop in at his rooms af- 
ter the Statue exercises and meet some 
very particular friends of his, and 
Monteith half promised, though he 
knew he would not have the nerve to 
do it when the time came. 

Class-Day was such a day of blue 
skies and soft breezes as sometimes 
comes at the end of June. The grand 
old trees in the Yard were swaying 
gently against the bluest of skies and 
casting cool shadows over the grass, 
when Monteith started for a long pad- 
dle on the Charles, before the crowds 
poured out from Boston. He had 
made up his mind to escape and not 
return until it was all over, but an ir- 
resistible impulse drew him back in 
the late afternoon; he must see her 
once more before he went out into the 
world alone. 

It was twilight and the sunset was 
still burning low in the west, when he 
reached the Yard, and the long strings 
of gayly colored lanterns were being 
lighted. He tried to go to his room, 
but instead, he found himself pushing 
through the strolling crowds, which 
were growing denser as evening came 
on. The sombre black of the seniors’ 
gowns was relieved by the bright-col- 
ored dresses of the hundreds of pretty 
girls and women who were fluttering 
about like a flock of brilliant butter- 
flies. |The two bands were playing 
alternately at either end of the Yard. 
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All was gayety, music, laughter, and 
the sound of women’s voices. The 
grass was covered with confetti, and 
many a dignified unconscious senior 
was decorated with it. The soft or- 
ange and red lights shone through the 
trees. Over at Holworthy a string of 
electric lights festooned the front of 
the building, and transparencies with 
the score of the baseball game of the 
day before and many legends hung 
from the trees and buildings. 

But Monteith was hardly conscious 
of the gay scene. His heart ached for 
one look or word from Edith, and his 
eyes were fixed on the brightly lighted 
windows in Stoughton, where he knew 
that the only person in the world who 
really existed, was receiving the 
good wishes of all their friends—hers 
and Pomeroy’s. 

Then he found himself opposite 
those low ground-floor windows. The 
room was softly lighted by lamps with 
rose-colored shades. There were girls 
and men talking gayly and eating sal- 
ads and ices. Sitting a little apart 
from the others in the window seat 
behind the curtains where he had 
lounged that day that seemed to have 
been the end of his life, sat Edith. The 
light shone on her face, and he saw 
that it was strangely sad, framed in 
her black plumed hat. There was a 
glint of gold in her hair, where the 
light fell on it. Her eyes were far- 
away and wistful as she gazed out into 
the gay crowd, without seeing Mon- 
teith, who drew back into the shadow. 
He longed so to take her in his arms 
and comfort her, she was so adorably 
pathetic and childlike. 

Then, as he watched, he saw Pomer- 
oy come over to her and bring her an 
ice. She looked up, smiled her thanks, 
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and began to talk in an animated way. 
Monteith clenched his hands and 
turned away into the darkness outside 
the gates. 

About nine o’clock he came back 
after a long stroll out Brattle street. 
There was a tense look on his pale 
face. The Glee Club was singing over 
on the steps of Mathews, and it made 
him blue. “Fair Harvard” floated 
over to him, and he was pushing his 
way through the crowd quickly, to get 
away from the sound, when suddenly 
he felt his arm clutched in a tight grip, 
and he swung round to find Pomeroy 
and a crowd of his friends. The only 
face he really saw was Edith’s, When 
he looked into her glad welcoming eyes 
for a moment the old thought of home 
came back to him. 

“Just the one we were looking for,” 
cried Pomeroy joyfully. “Here come 
and take Miss Somers over to the Gym 
for the dancing—we are one man short 
and have been looking for you all 
evening. Why didn’t you drop in and 
have some feed, you old hermit?” 

Before he had recovered from his 
surprise, he found himself strolling 
through the Yard towards the Gym- 
nasium, with Edith looking up at him 
with her bright frank eyes, and the 
color coming and going in her cheeks 
as she talked. He hardly knew what 
she was saying, and he did not realize 
at all that he had not said one word, 
had only looked, and looked, he was so 
starved for a sight of her. 

He thought he had persuaded him- 
self that at least his life was the better 
and richer for having known her, and 
it was something to know that she ex- 
isted—that he was living in the same 
world with her. He had believed that 


his love was great and unselfish enough 
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to be glad that she was happy, even 
with another man. But now that he 
was with her he forgot everything, 
except the one great fact, that no one 
else existed in the world but they two. 
Over at the Gymnasium the crowd 
was more dense than in the Yard. 
They waltzed once about the great 
room, and then stopped breathless near 
an open door, through which a fresh 
night breeze floated in. It looked 
quiet and cool out there on the lawn 
dimly lighted with lanterns, and 
Edith made a little motion towards the 
door. 

“Let us go out there,” she said. She 
looked white as the crowd of dancers 
brushed by her. 

Monteith had never realized before 
how adorably little she was. The 
crazy thought dashed through his 
brain that it would be so easy to pick 
her up in his arms and run away with 
her—away from all those people to 
the other end of the world, if neces- 
sary. 

“That is quite as bad as the old 
Tree,” she said, laughing, as they went 
down the steps. “I wonder the Facul- 
ty has not abolished it. It’s what my 
small brother calls a regular rough- 
house.” 

Monteith was looking down at her 
absently. He was thinking so hard, 
that he was not paying much attention 
to what she said. 

The night wind blew fresh and cool 
after the heat of the day as they 
strolled about the grass where only a 
few solitary couples wandered in the 
soft light of.the lanterns while dreamy 
waltz music floated out. 

“We were sorry not to see you this 
afternoon,” she said, looking up into 
his sad face, and wondering why he 
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had changed so from the gay fellow 
she used to know. Her heart ached 
for him; she longed so to help and 
comfort him. She wished so—a flood 
of color swept over her face as she 
watched him. A little mist came be- 
fore her eyes. 

“Why didn’t you come?” she said, 
softly. ‘We looked for you all after- 
noon; Jack had something to tell you. 
Perhaps you know already?” She 
smiled archly up at him. 

He stooped to pick up her scarf, and 
put it gently around her shoulders. 

“Yes, I had heard,” he said. I want- 
ed very much to congratulate Jack,” 

She wished he would not look at her 
like that ; it made her want to cry. 

“T think Jack was very good to give 
me this chance to see you,” he said, 
after a pause. “It is unselfish of him. 
I have wanted to see you very, very 
often in the last two years.” 

“You have not forgotten that sum- 
mer in the mountains?” she asked in a 
low tone. 

“Forgotten?” he cried, passionately. 
“I remember every moment of the 
time. Over and over again have I 
lived those days, that were the happiest 
in my life. It was the only summer 
time I ever knew. Forgotten?” 

She trembled and drew a little away 
from him, and then he remembered. 

“Ah, they were jolly old days, 
weren't they?” he said in such a differ- 
ent tone, that she looked up at him in 
surprise. “Do you remember those 
paddles on the lake_and how we ex- 
plored the mountain, and best of all 
how we used to go and read under 
the pines on the cliff above the lake, 
with the waves beating against the 
rocks far below us?” 

“Ah, yes, yes,” she cried, eagerly. 
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“How steep that cliff was! Some- 
times it made me shudder to look 
down, it was such a sheer drop to the 
water. Do you remember the day we 
read Sidney Lanier up there, beautiful 
musical Sidney Lanier, and Mr. 
Rogers and Annette and two or three 
others drifted by in the canoes in the 
shadow of the cliff and played on their 
mandolins and guitars, and then An- 
nette sang Schubert’s Serenade? It 
was all so beautiful there, in the soft 
summer afternoon, with the pines 
murmuring overhead and that spicy 
smell of the needles.” 

She had seated herself on one of the 
little benches at the far end of the 
lawn. Monteith stood above her lean- 
ing against the tree trunk, and watched 
her, as she clasped her hands on her 
knee, and bent forward eagerly, with 
a faraway look in her eyes. 

“Oh, it was all so beautiful—that 
mountain top,” she went on, softly. 
“Do you remember how the lights and 
shadows used to play across the valley? 
Sometimes it would be all in shadow 
and, then a bright beam of light would 
flit across, like a smile. Just the way 
a smile will sometimes come to the lips 
of a little sleeping child when it 
dreams it is back in heaven, playing 
with the little angels.” 

“You darling,’ Monteith said, under 
his breath. It almost seemed as tho’ 
she had forgotten him, as she went 
on talking half to herself. 

“Then one day after a long hard rain 
the sun came out, and we went for a 
walk, just riotously happy, after being 
shut up so long in the hotel. I felt 
like a little child. Do you remember 
how we ran down a steep needle-cov- 
ered path through the dear wet woods, 
while the wind blew away the clouds. 
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The air was divinely fresh and laden 
with the perfume of pine and birch and 
wet leaves. You sprang up on a high 
boulder, with the wind beating against 
you, and quoted, “O the wild joys of 
living!’ It was as though nature were 
playing joyously that morning and 
had taken us right into the game, and it 
was so much more fun than the game 
of people.” 

She rested her chin on her hand, 
her elbow on her knee, and looked 
straight ahead of her, all unconscious 
of everything but her memories. The 
music throbbed on the air, rising and 
falling on the breeze—a sad, dreamy 
waltz, that seemed to contain all the 
heartache of all the lovers in the world. 
Around them floated the perfumes 
from the June gardens of Cambridge. 

There was a long silence, then Mon- 
teith said a little huskily, “I have 
never forgotten any of those days, 
Miss Somers, and I shall keep them 
locked up in my heart as the dearest 
memories of my life. When I go away 
next week from you all, I shall 
like to think that you, too, have not 
forgotten—that they were happy days 
for you, as well as for me.” 

“Going away?” she said, startled. 
She sat up and looked at him, with 
wide, troubled eyes. “Where are you 
going ?” 

He looked away from her. Oh! if 
she only would not torture him this 
way! She looked then for a moment, 
as though she really cared. He felt he 
could not stand this much longer—he 
must go away from those soft brown 
eyes. 

“T think I shall go to the Far West,” 
he said, slowly. “Sometimes I want to 
break with the whole thing. I have 


unhappy associations—there are some 
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things I would like to forget—but I 
cannot.” 

His voice was low and tense. 

“Ah,” she said, slowly, “I am sorry. 
So you want to go away. And I had 
hoped that now I should see more of 
you, that you would be good friends 
with me. I hoped to see more of 
Jack’s friends, of whom I have heard 
so much.” 

He clenched his hands. 

“It was good of Jack,” he said, 
somewhat stiffly, “to let me have this 
little talk with you. It will be another 
memory to add to those others.” 

“Good of Jack?” she repeated, sur- 
prised. “He was only anxious to be 
rid of me. It was you who were good 
to come to the rescue. It is not pleas- 
ant to be third party, you know, espec- 
ially in a case like this.” 

“Third party?” he queried. 

“Aren't you well enough acquaint- 
ed with engaged men,” she said, laugh- 
ing, “to know that they don’t want 
another girl around when the regina 
orbis terrarum is there?” 
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“T don’t understand,” he said, slow- 
ly. “If Jack is engaged to you, I 
don’t see how he could bear to give you 
up for all this time to me.” 

“I—engaged to Jack?” she cried. 
Oh, what a joke! I’m not engaged—it 
is my sister. Didn’t you know? 
Oh #4 

Then she stopped and looked con- 
fused. Monteith dropped on the seat 
beside her and seized her hands, 
crushing them against his breast. 

“Edith, oh Edith,” he cried, with a 
great light on his face. “And I have 
been in torment all these weeks because 
I thought you were lost to me. I had 
waited so long, so long, to tell you 
how I loved you. : There has never 
been a moment in these two years when 
you have not been with me—when you 
have not been my guiding star. Ah, 
don’t tell me that I must lose you 
again P 








There were tears in the eyes lifted 
to his face as she whispered: 

“Dear, there has never been any one 
else but vou.” 





























Rev. Elijah Kellogg—Author and 
Preacher 


By Isabel T. Ray 


HERE died Sunday, March 

17, 1901, in a humble home 

at North Harpswell on the 

Maine coast, a man who for 

many years has delighted the youth of 
the land with his stories; and not only 
the young people, who have _ been 
charmed by his books, but older ones 
as well, who have known him as an 
earnest preacher exhibiting rare origi- 


nality and above all a sturdy common 
sense, mourn his loss. 

Elijah Kellogg was born in Port- 
land, Maine, May 20, 1813, in a house 
on Congress street. He was the son 
of Rev. Elijah Kellogg and Eunice 
McLellan. 

The father, Elijah Kellogg,was born 
in South Hadley, Mass., August 17, 
1761. Early in 1775 he was a drum- 
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mer boy in the minute men and helped 
with the wounded at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. He also served at the 
siege of Dorchester as a member of 
Colonel Dike’s regiment. January 1, 
1777, he enlisted for the term of three 
years in the regiment of Colonel 
Charles Thomas Marshall and marched 
to Fort Ticonderago. He doubtless 
was an interested witness to the scene 
of Burgoyne’s surrender, and was also 
at Valley Forge during the dark days 
of that memorable winter of 1777-78, 
as he fought in the Battle of Mon- 
mouth and came back to the Hudson 
River, where his term of elistment was 
finished. 

After his discharge he entered Dart- 
mouth college, where he was gradu- 
ated at the age of twenty-five years and 
was made a Congregational minister, 
being settled over the Second Parish 
Congregational church of Portland, 
Maine, as its first pastor in 1788. The 
church then stood on the corner of 
Middle and Deer streets. He remained 
with this church twenty-five years, for 
those were the days when ministers 
were not changed every new moon. 
During the latter part of his ministry 
Rev. Edward Payson was associated 
with him as colleague. After his re- 
tirement from the Second Parish he 
became pastor of the third Parish 
Chapel Society and later a missionary 
in the eastern part of Maine for seven- 
teen years. He was one of those quaint 
old parsons who graced the pulpits of 
an earlier generation, but, alas, whose 
like is never seen now. He died March 
9, 1842, at the age of eighty years. 

The first of the Kellogg family 
known in Massachusetts was Joseph 
Kellogg, a weaver by trade, who re- 
moved from Farmington, Connecticut, 


to Boston in 1659 and from there to 
Hadley about 1662. His first wife, 
the ancestress of the subject of this 
sketch, was named Joanna. Joseph 
was the father of twenty-five children. 
He was a landed proprietor in 1663 as 
well as sergeant in the militia, ensign 
in 1678, and lieutenant in 1679. He 
took part in the Indian skirmish called 
the “Falls Fight” in 1676, and at that 
time was the ferryman at Hadley; 
which business was kept in the family 
for one hundred years. Joseph fre- 
quently served as selectman. He must 
have been well to do, for in 1673 his 
second wife was before the court for 
not dressing in silk attire according to 
the prescribed custom of her station. 
She was acquitted of any misdemeanor, 
however. John, next in line, son of 
Joseph, was born in 1656. He mar- 
ried Sarah Moody in 1680 and died 
before 1728. His son, Joseph, born 
in 1685, went to South Hadley in 1711 
and married Abigail Smith. Their 
son, Joseph, Jr., born in 1724, married 
Dorothy Taylor. He was on a com- 
mittee of correspondence and inspec- 
tion at South Hadley in the Revolution 
and died in 1810. His son Elijah, 
born in 1761, was the father of Elijah 
Kellogg of Harpswell. 

Eunice McLellan, the mother of the 
subject of this sketch, was the daugh- 
ter of Joseph and Mary McLellan of 
Portland, Maine, and was born Janu- 
ary 1,1770. Her father’s house stood 
on Congress street nearly opposite 
Casco. It is of his maternal ancestors 
Mr. Kellogg treats in his first book, 
“Good Old Times.” Joseph McLellan 
was the son of Bryce and Jane Mc- 
Lellan, who came from Antrim in 
the North of Ireland. Joseph Mc- 
Lellan died in 1820, aged eighty-eight 
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years. He wasa sea-captain and was 
at the siege of7Quebec when General 
Wolfe was killed. He was also a com- 
missary and a captain in the army of 
the Revolution. 

When Portland was burned by 
Mowatt on October 18, 1775, Captain 
Joseph McLellan arrived off the port, 
but in order to save his vessel put in at 
Harpswell harbor. His wife, Mary 
McLellan, was in the Congress street 
house, and when the notice was given 
that the town was to be burned, 
she sent off her furniture to Gorham. 
She also prudently took out the win- 
dows of the house. 

Thinking of others as well as herself 
she sent her son with their horse and 
chaise to remove the aged and infirm 
to a place of safety. The boy rode all 
night doing this. This chaise, by the 
way, was a rare thing in town and was 
much thought of. In 1778 the Provin- 
cial Congress voted seven pounds to 
Joseph McLellan for damage done to 
this same chaise by the Penobscot In- 
dian chiefs when on their way to Cam- 
bridge in 1775. 

Mrs. McLellan having aided those 
not able to help themselves started her 
children for the most likely place of 
safety, the home of their grandparents, 
Hugh and Elizabeth McLellan of Gor- 
ham, for Joseph McLellan had mar- 
ried a_ relative. Elijah Kellogg’s 
mother was one of that little band of 
children, and although but ten years 
old she went the whole distance of the 
ten miles on foot. 

Mrs. McLellan staid by the Con- 
gress street house, in which was stored 
a quantity of salt, then very valuable. 
A shell from the bombarding vessels 
in the harbor fell in the garden; the 
fearless women immediately ran out, 
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and, heaping damp earth over it, put 
out the fuse, thus preventing an ex- 
plosion. A round shot came into one 
of the rooms as she was passing 
through it, but nothing daunted she 
still remained in the house to protect 
her property. People came in to help 
her, ostensibly, but in reality they were 
after plunder and stole a considerable 
quantity of her precious salt despite 
her vigilance. 

After the burning of the town— 
nearly two hundred and eighty dwell- 
ing-houses, and other buildings bring- 
ing the list up to four hundred, were 
burned—those left standing were oc- 
cupied by the army. The McLellan 
house was used as a commissary store 
and barracks. The ell of the house 
is still standing, having been moved 
from its original site. Mrs. McLellan 
spent the next winter in Gorham. Such 
was the ancestry of “Parson Kellogg,” 
as his Harpswell people loved to call 
him. Could we ask for a braver line- 
age? <A knowledge of it gives a bet- 
ter understanding into the life and life- 
work of this man, remarkable in so 


many ways. 











THE First BRICK HOUSE 


Mr. Kellogg entered Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1836. Small of stature, sharp- 
eyed, lean and wiry he comes before us 
on that day, momentous to him at least, 
for he says: “With humility I re- 
quested an inhabitant of the village to 
point out the President of the college. 
I gazed upon him with anxiety and so- 
licitude inspired by the belief that my 
fate lay in the great man’s clutches.” 

Although he was the son of a city 
minister Elijah Kellogg had not lived 
all the twenty-three years of his life in 
a city. Much of the time had been 
spent on the farm of an uncle in Gor- 
ham, where he learned all kinds of 
farm work, the knowledge of which 
meant much to him in after life. It is 
said his mother kept him from the sea 
as much as possible, knowing his fond- 
ness for it; in fact, before entering col- 
lege he had spent six years as a sailor. 
This, a reader of his books can readily 
see—there being that in some of them 


which could not have come from one 
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not cognizant of Ocean’s varying 
moods, or who had not exulted in a 
struggle with the elements and felt the 
salt spray on his cheek. 

Many were the punishments he re- 
ceived as a boy for having stolen away 
to the wharves to listen to the sailors’ 
yarns. Several anecdotes are told of 
these escapades. 

One Sunday morning his father did 
not see him at church. When the boy 
returned from the wharves he was met 
by an indignant parent who demanded 
where he had been. 

“To the Methodist church,” was the 
reply. 

“Give the text,’ the father de- 
manded. 

This was glibly given. An outline 
of the sermon was next asked for. 
Nothing daunted he started in, but, 
well versed as he was in Congregation- 
alism, he soon got into deep water in 
Methodism, for these were the days of 
doctrinal sermons. He was sternly in- 
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terrupted by a (by no means gentle) 
box on the eat and ordered to stop ly- 
ing, for ‘no Methodist minister ever 
preached such doctrine as that.” 

Associated with Elijah Kellogg at 
Bowdoin college and graduating with 
him in 1840, were Ezra Abbott, assist- 
ant librarian at Harvard and Professor 
of New Testament Criticism ; Edward, 
Robie, D. D.; Rev. Dr, James Parte- 
low Weston, President of Lombard 
University of Illinois and also Princi- 
pal at two different times of West- 
brook Seminary and Female College, 
Deering District, Portland, Maine. 

A very full and complete life of Eli- 
jah Kellogg under the editorship of 
Professor W. B. Mitchell, of Bowdoin 
College, assisted by General Joshua L. 
Chamberlain and others is now in 
active preparation and will be pub- 
lished within a year by Lee & Shepard, 
of Boston. 

Young Kellogg was a popular man 
in college, always good-tempered, flu- 
ent and exceedingly interesting in talk. 
One characteristic was his strong per- 
sonal affection toward his classmates. 
Many are the pranks told of him while 
at Brunswick. Some are wholly with- 
out foundation, yet enough are doubt- 
less true to establish his reputation as a 
practical joker. He was ever fertile 
in expedients in getting out of scrapes 
—as resourceful when he gave as an 
excuse for being late at school, when a 
boy, that the frogs screamed “K’logg, 
K’logg !’ at him and he turned back to 
see what they wanted, as he was when 
a young man in Bowdoin. A sign had 
been stolen and the men in Kellogg’s 
dormintory were suspected. Now, ac- 
cording to the regulations, a tutor was 
not allowed to enter a student’s room 
during devotions; in this instance, so 


tradition has it, when the sign was al- 
most consumed in Kellogg’s fireplace a 
tutor came to the door. Receiving no 
response to his knock he listened and 
heard these words from sacred writ: 
‘And he answered and said unto them, 
‘an evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh after a sign and there shall no 
sign be given to it.’ ” 

Although full of fun Kellogg had 
underneath a serious purpose. In his 
studies he by no means stood at the 
foot of his class, as shown by his being 
appointed to take part in the junior 
and senior exhibitions, which appoint- 
ments are made on a basis of rank. 

While at college he went frequently 
to Harpswell to preach to the people, 
and a strong friendship grew up be- 
tween the young man and the fisher- 
farmer community. He was asked if 
after his graduation he would come 
and settle there, to which he replied 
that he would do so on condition that 
they build him a church. 

Time went by and he was nearly 
ready to graduate from the Andover 
Theological Seminary, when one day 
a committee waited upon him and 
asked if he intended to keep his prom- 
ise. To which he made answer, “If 
you keep yours.” 

He was then informed that the lum- 
ber was on the ground for the building 
of the edifice. To this he is said to 
have unhesitatingly answered, “Then 
I am with you.” He had not really 
thought they would build the church 
and had already received an offer from 
a Massachusetts society at a larger 
salary. 

The church was built and dedicated 
September 28, 1843, his salary being 
three hundred dollars; and from that 
day to the day of his death his connec- 
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tion with the society was never broken, 
although in 1854 for lack of support he 
went to Boston and became connected 
with the Seamen’s Friend Society as 
-chaplain, still preaching at Harpswell 
«during the summer season. 

In 1855 he married Hannah Pome- 
roy, a daughter of Rev. Thaddeus 
Pomeroy, who was for some years set- 
itled over the Congregational church in 
Gorham, Maine. Two children were 
iborn to them, Frank Gilman Kellogg 
and Mary Catherine, wife of Mr. 
Harry Bachelder, both living at Mel- 
rose Highlands, Mass. 

As has been said a portion of Mr. 
Kellogg’s early days were spent in 
Gorham, Maine; in the historic Gor- 
ham Academy he fitted for Bowdoin. 
In those boyhood days he displayed 
great mental ability, and when a stu- 
dent there was always ready to take his 
full share, as in later years, in all that 
pertained to educational interests. One 
who remembers him distinctly tells the 
following incident. 

Sixty or more years ago it was the 
custom of the village during the winter 
months to hold public meetings to dis- 
cuss important matters that interested 
the people. One of these questions 
was the claims of the colonization so- 
ciety in opposition to the promoters of 
the cause for the immediate abolition 
of slavery. One evening an invita- 
tion was given Mr. Kellogg, then a 
young man of perhaps twenty years, to 
address the people on this exciting 
question which had been debated over 
by the citizens of the place for many 
weeks. One who was present says: 
“Kellogg took the colonization side in 
a forcible and eloquent manner, de- 
fending it against what then seemed 
to be the wild ideas of the anti-slavery 
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abolitionists of the day. So eenvinc- 
ing was his eloquence that, when the 
vote was taken on the main question, 
colonization was almost universally 
supported.” 

Mr. Kellogg had a great love for 
Gorham. He visited the village as 
frequently as possible and oftentimes 
supplied the pulpit of the Congrega- 
tional church. He delivered an ad- 
dress on the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the settlement of Gor- 
ham which was received with much 
admiration. It is printed in the 
pamphlet gotten out in commemora- 
tion of the occasion and is a most faith- 
ful picture of the times and people. 

He followed the political opinions 
of his relatives and was in early life 
a pronounced Democrat. He was a 
great lover of his country and an 
ardent patriot, loyal to every demand 
for liberty. In his later life he be- 
came identified with the principles of 
the Republican party. 

While chaplain of the Seaman’s 
Friend Society in Boston Mr. Kellogg 
began the literary work that was to 
make him famous. His object in writ- 
ing these stories was to increase his 
income, but he received little for them. 
His first book, ““Good Old Times,” the 
scene of which is laid in Gorham, 
Maine, is, by some, considered his best. 
It is largely a tale of what actually took 
place in the pioneer life of his ances- 
tors. It was written for the Magazine 
“Young Folks,” and I have heard it 
stated, on how good authority I cannot 
say, that he received five hundred dol- 
lars for it. 


While “Good Old Times” is a story, 
the true story of the pioneer life of 
Elijah Kellogg’s great grand-parents, 
it is history as well and gives in a most 
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graphic manner the life of the age, 
showing the en#grant’s love for land. 
We of America can little realize the 
passion for land these people possessed, 
having lived for generations under 
conditions not to be compared with 
those of our own land. It is not 
strange that Elizabeth McLellan was 
willing, as she said, to “risk her scalp 
for land.” The story of their strug- 
gles to take land from the forest and 
bring it into tillage is most entertain- 
ingly set forth. 

From the first they were friendly 
with the Indians, and, although so 
poor themselves, they often found 
chance to exercise hospitality. Eliza- 
beth often treated them to a drink of 
milk, although by so doing she some- 
times pinched herself; or gave them 
food or a small piece of tobacco; or 
spun for the squaws a little thread 
which they prized highly, as it was 
much better than deer sinews for 
stringing their beads in working moc- 
casins. When the family first went to 
Gorham the door was never fastened, 
and it was not an uncommon thing 
to find in the morning an Indian sleep- 
ing beside the fire. The Indians were 
not backward in returning these fa- 
vors. They taught her to tap the maple 
trees and boil the sap down to sugar, 
of which they were very fond. 
A haunch of venison or a fine salmon 
was not an uncommon present, and 
the white children played with the 
Indian children. But this security was 
rudely disturbed by an Indian war. 
The most thrilling chapters in the boox 
are perhaps those describing the war, 
the block house and the life in garrison. 

A most interesting chapter is de- 
voted to a description of mast hauling, 
which the early settlers found most 
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lucrative. In those days when the 
states were colonies of Great Britain, 
the Royal Commissioner of Forests 
employed surveyors, who wentthrough 
the woods and marked with a broad 
arrow every sound and straight pine 
over thirty-six inches in diameter. 
These were reserved for the King’s 
ships, and the owner of the land where 
they grew could not cut or sell them. 
But the government would pay him 
liberally to cut and haul them to the 
landing. They were tremendous 
trees, some more than four feet 
through. The stump of one from which 
Hugh McLellan and his son William 
cut a mast, stood for many years; on 
this stump a yoke of oxen six feet in 
girth were turned around without 
stepping off. To fell these masts and 
haul them through the woods with 
the cattle of the period was an enter- 
prise that might well seem insurmount- 
able. How this was done affords 
most entertaining reading. 
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The last chapter in the book gives 
a rather amusing account of the 
courtship and marriage of Mr. Kel- 
logg’s maternal grandparents. 

James and Joseph, sons of Bryce 
McLellan of Portland, both fell in 
love with Abigail, the eldest daughter 
of Hugh and Elizabeth of Gorham. 
James was a cooper, plain but pious, 
Joseph was a shipmaster younger, hand- 
somer, and rather wild in his youth- 
ful days. Elizabeth, like many a 
modern mother, considered it her duty 
to find husbands for her daughters. 
Now James was all right, Joseph might 
be, but there was always the chance 
of his not being so. As Kellogg 
says: “Joseph and Abigail went blue- 
berrying ; he broke a gold ring in two, 
gave half to Abigail and she hid it in 
her bosom. The next day he went to 
sea. Elizabeth sent for James. When 
he came she asked her daughter how 
she liked the man she had chosen to 
be her husband.” 

“T don’t like him at all,” said Abi- 
gail; “he’s old and he’s ugly. I won't 
have him.” 

“Tell me you won’t have the man 
I have selected for you? Which 
knows best? You shall have him!” 
and she boxed her ears. 

Joseph came home, found Abigail 
married, and reproached Elizabeth in 
no measured terms, He then said, “I 
will have Mary, she’s younger and 
she’s handsomer.” 

“You cannot have Mary,” was the 
reply ; “I have destined her for another 


,’ 


man.” 

“I will have her,” said Joseph, and 
turning to Mary he then and there 
asked her if she would marry him. 
She replied “Yes.” 

Elizabeth yielded, perhaps because 


’ 


she knew Mary was too much like her 
mother. 

So, while war was going on, Eliza- 
beth was busy marrying her children. 
After they were all settled in life a 
new house began to be thought about. 
The McLellans planned this, as they 
did everything else, within themselves. 
It was the first brick house erected in 
Cumberland County and is standing 
to-day, although it has passed out of 
the McLellan family. In 1858 the old 
roof was taken off and a modern one 
substituted, as will be seen by a com- 
parison of the pictures. 

The McLellans hewed all the timber, 
made of shingles, moulded the bricks, 
tempered the clay, and set up the kiln. 
They were four years in building it. 
A brick in the wall marked by the fin- 
gers of Elizabeth records the date of 
the erection—1773. 

Elizabeth lived to the great age of 
ninety-six years, leaving two hundred 
and thirty-four living descendents. 
After reading the book we are fain to 
agree with the author that those were 
indeed “Good Old Times.” 

Elijah Kellogg’s books in all num- 
ber about thirty. They were divided 
into series—the Forest Glen, the Elm 
Island, the Pleasant Grove, and the 
Whispering Pine series. In the last 
named a glimpse is given into the lives 
of the students in the early days, and 
many Bowdoin customs are told. He 
pictures in vivid colors the early Com- 
mencement, One can see the long line 
of carriages, the barns and sheds filled 
with horses, every house filled to over- 
flowing with people, the dignified offi- 
cials, sober matrons, gay belles and 
beaux of the time, also horse jockevs, 
gamblers, venders of every sort. The 
college yard, not campus then, dotted 
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with booths where ginger-bread, pies, 
egg-nog, ciga$, and beers were sold. 

In his “Sophomores of Radcliff” 
Mr. Kellogg tells of the Society of 
Olympian Jove, whose customs are 
parly the wild imaginings of the author 
and partly his own experience. But 
perhaps the most interesting of the 
Bowdoin customs he describes is the 
“Osbequies of Calculus.” This prac- 
tice was in vogue many years, and a 
head stone is still to be seen upon the 
campus, marking the spot where are 
buried the hated ashes. Besides the 
books of the above mentioned series 
there is a volume called “Norman 
Cline.” 

The opening scene of “A Strong 
Arm and a Mother’s Blessing” is laid 
in the town of Fryeburg, Maine, and 
the book tells the story of the historic 
Indian fight of Lovewell’s Pond, which 
took place in May, 1725. It adheres 
very closely to the actual facts of his- 
tory and gives much historic informa- 
tion. The scene at times changes to 
places, in and around Portland and we 
find pen pictures of ancient places 
and dwellings now passed away. 
While perhaps not great from a liter- 
ary standpoint, this is a most readable 
book. “The Unseen Hand” was Kel- 
logg’s last story. 

While Elijah Kellogg’s books are 
most entertaining, amusing, if you like, 
that was not altogether his chief in- 
tention. He had a purpose in every 
book that left his hand. His idea was 
to write something that would make 
boys more genuine, more manly. He 
taught the value and dignity of labor— 
manual labor. “The essence of hoe 
handle, if persistently taken two hours 
a day,” would, he averred, cure many 
diseases of mind and heart. This was 


the object lesson he wished to teach— 
not mental equipment alone, but man- 
ual as well, fits a man for the battle of 
life. 

These books are as much in demand 
today as they were when first written, 
and not in Maine alone, I am told 
that librarians in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and even the West- 
ern states are forced to keep more than 
one copy of several of the books, so 
sustained is the demand. 

Mr. Kellogg liked to talk with his 
friends concerning his “brain chil- 
dren,” and would relate many amusing 
anecdotes as to the letters he had re- 
ceived asking about localities and 
names. He would frequently receive 
letters from people bearing the same 
name as one of his characters, striving 
to claim relationship, and bitterly were 
some of his correspondents disappoint- 
ed when told that the people so real to 
them existed only in the imagination of 
the story writer. 

As he became famous this corres- 
pondence became really a burden to 
him. So when he wrote “John God- 
soe’s Legacy” he cast about for a name 
that had never been heard of. But he 
was not to escape. The book had been 
out only a short time when he received 
a letter from a woman who stated her 
name was Godsoe and made minute 
inquiries as to the details of the story. 

One prominent characteristic of Eli- 
jah Kellogg was his interest in and love 
for young men. It was a great delight 
to him to know he had helped one 
young man either by written words or 
personal effort. 

For some years Bowdoin College 
had the custom of sending young men 
who were “rusticated” (to use a col- 
lege term) to stay with Mr. Kellogg. 
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One young fellow whom the college 
sent to him was especially sullen and 
unapproachable, in fact inclined to sulk. 
On July Fourth there was to be a cele- 
bration in Portland. The boy wished, 
but did not expect to go. “Well,” Mr. 
Kellogg said, when the celebration was 
spoken of, “I am afraid you can’t go. 
I have no authority to let you go; but, 
then, I really want to attend that cele- 
bration myself, and I can’t be expected 
to leave you at home alone.” When 
July Fourth dawned the preacher and 
the student both attended the cele- 
bration. 

While Elijah Kellogg was intensely 
interested, as has been said, in all 
young men, he came especially near to 
the Bowdoin students. They saw him 
in many lights, driving into Bruns- 
wick in the chaise—of which in sur- 
prise, when someone called it old, he 
said, “Why, no, I only bought it forty 
years ago”—sometimes with a load 
of potatoes, sometimes driving a yoke 
of oxen with the rack loaded with hay. 
They saw him as he farmed and fished ; 
they saw him in his beloved pulpit, 
when on Sunday afternoon they walk- 
ed down to hear him preach. They 
talked with him, and they one and all 
came to see in this retiring, quaint, un- 
conventional, eloquent man no ordin- 
ary preacher. They saw a man who, 
through a life much longer than that 
of the average man, had kept his spirit 
young, his heart free from guile. 

Perhaps nothing better illustrates 
how Bowdoin men regarded him than 
when his Alma Mater celebrated her 
tooth birthday, and from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific her children gathered 
to do her honor. One after another, 
men who were known through the 
world in Art, Medicine, Law, Theol- 
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ogy, and Science arose and spoke, to 
reveive generous applause, but to the 
man of small frame, but large soul, to 
this farmer preacher of Harpswell. 
was accorded a tumultuous applause 
not given to her other sons. 

Elijah Kellogg perhaps best ex- 
pressed his own attitude to the college 
when he said in 1890, looking back for 
half a century; “I stand here today 
like an old tree among younger 
growth, from whose trunk the bark 
and limbs have fallen, and whose roots 
are dying in the soil; but there is no 
decrepitude of the spirit. Moons may 
wax and wane, flowers may bloom and 
wither, but the associations that link 
a student to his intellectual birthplace 
are eternal.” 

Not a few churches were blessed 
by his labors at different intervals dur- 
ing the years he was settled at Harps- 
well. In Portland he was greatly be- 
loved. The Second Parish, his fath- 
er’s old church, at one time extended 
him a call, as did also the Congrega- 
tional church at New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, both of which he refused. 

He preached for a time in the War- 
ren Congregational Church, at Cum- 
berland Mills, Westbrook, Maine; 
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also at Wellesley, Rockport, and 
Pigeon Cove, and New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. He also preached 


at Topsham, Maine. But he was 
ever true to his Harpswell parish. 
These people were his first and last 
love. He came to them a young man, 
he had married many of them and bur- 
ied not a few in his pastorate of fifty- 
seven years, He was content and sat- 
isfied to have their love and devotion 
and with his dying breath to speak his 
last loving benediction upon them ev- 
ery one. 

He gave himself unsparingly to his 
people, not only in things spiritual 
but temporal as well. It was his habit 
to keep, as he phrased it, “a purse for 
the Lord.” Into this he put one tenth 
of whatever he earned. He was gen- 
erous to a fault, and, it is said, often 
seriously embarrassed himself thereby. 
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PULPIT IN THE OLD HARPSWELL CHURCH 


His services as a preacher were in 
constant demand. He had large con- 
gregations during the summer months, 
and it was not uncommon, after the 
service, for as many as twenty boys to 
gather around him, wishing to shake 
the hand of the man whose stories had 
given them so much wholesome enjoy- 
ment. 

The last sermon preached by Rev. 
Elijah Kellogg, away from his own 
little sea-side church, was delivered in 
the First Parish Congregational church 
at Yarmouth, Maine, Sunday evening, 
August 4,1900,during Old Home week, 
All other religious services in the town 
were given up, the several 
churches united to do honor to the 
venerable man. The house was filled 
to overflowing. The words of his text 
were: “Which hope we have as an 
anchor of the soul, both sure and 
steadfast, and which entereth into that 
within the veil.” 

He said in substance that hope in 
Christ is to the soul what an anchor is 
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to the ship, and he described a storm 
at sea, the use of an anchor in case of 
an emergency, his words reminding 
his hearers of some of the passages in 
his books. Then he continued: “My 
friends, life is like the sea; the soul is 
the vessel; the rich experiences of the 
soul, the cargo; and Heaven is the 
harbor for which we are bound. The 
temptations of life are the tempests. It 
is a strong sea and a wintry passage. 
You will need a good anchor and a 
good holding ground. Have you 
such?” Later in the sermon he said: 
“T am like an old and decayed tree 
among the young growth in the forest, 
but there is no age in my spirit. Time 
has not caused me to care any the less 
for the welfare of the younger people 
to whose fathers and grandfathers I 
have preached.” 

The house at North Harpswell 
which Elijah Kellogg built in 1848 
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and in which he lived for more than 
half a century is as retired as one could 
wish. It is perhaps 50 rods from the 
main road with front toward the sea 
he loved so well. Hemmed in by trees, 
the approach is toward the rear, with 
a weather beaten barn on the right. 
There are no very near neighbors and 
the farm contains about seventy acres. 
The field he cultivated did not contain 
more than twenty acres, and this was 
all he attempted to care for except his 
horse and cow. Here he lived, the 
days passing all too quickly with his 
reading, his preparation to preach 
twice each Sunday, and his farm cares. 

While Elijah Kellogg was famous 
as a writer and eloquent preacher he 
was hardly less well known as a writer 
of declamations. He composed several 
of these, which have found their way 
into nearly every collection of recita- 
tions of the better sort, and which are 
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still deservedly popular in schools and 
colleges througout the country. The 
two best know are “Spartacus to the 
Gladiators” and “Regulus to the Car- 
thaginians.” To a party of friends 
over a Yarmouth breakfast table Mr. 
Kellogg told in his own inimitable way 
how he came to write the former. 

In 1842, when he was a student at 
Andover, rhetorical exercises were al- 
ways a part of the seminary program, 
and a committee was appointed to act 
as critics. It was the custom for the 
criticisms to be so severe that the stu- 
dents looked forward to a declamation 
as an ordeal. 

“At last I made up my mind,” said 
Mr. Kellogg, “ that I would try to get 
something so unusual and so interest- 
ing that it would hold attention too 
closely for the committee to think of 
criticism.” He thought over the mat- 
ter for several weeks, and “Spartacus” 
was the result. 


The day for the speaking arrived 
and a large audience was present with 
Professor A. F. Parks presiding. At 
last came Kellogg’s turn. “When I 
began,” he stated, “it worked just as I 
expected. You could have heard a pin 
drop as I said ‘Ye call me chief, and 
You do well to call him chief, who for 
twelve long years has met upon the 
arena every shape of man or beast the 
broad empire of Rome could furnish, 
and never yet lowered his arm,’—anJ 
on to the end. The critics were so 
taken by surprise they didn’t recover 
until after I had finished. 

“Then,when Professor Parks turned 
to the students and inquired “what 
criticisms have you to offer, young 
gentlemen?’ there wasn’t one of them 
had a word to say.” 

The unusual performance had so as- 
tonished them that all criticism was 
silenced. Professor Parks then spoke, 
“Young gentlemen,” he said, “it is 
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customary, as you know, to dismiss 
the audience before remarks are made 
by the president. I shall violate that 
rule to-day. This is a rhetorical exer- 
cise. We don’t want old sermons re- 
hashed ; we don’t want anything stale 
and yellow with age; we want rhetoric, 
and gentlemen, that is rhetoric.” 

Among those present who heard 
Kellogg speak were the members of his 
Sunday school class made up of stu- 
dents in Phillips Academy. One of 
the boys, named Masters, afterward 
entered Harvard and received an ap- 
pointment for the Boylston prize dec- 
lamations. Remembering “Spartacus” 
he went from Boston to Harpswell to 
try to get it. He easily found his 
former Sunday school teacher and in- 
troducing himself told his errand. 
“Well,” said Mr. Kellogg, in reply, “I 
haven’t the piece in writing and can- 
not give it to you at once, but if you 
will stop with me over night I will 
think it out and write it off for you.” 

Of course Masters staid, and, equal- 
ly of course, Mr. Kellogg did as he 
said. Back to Harvard went Masters, 
and on the day of the contest delivered 
the declamation destined to become so 
famous, and obtained the Boylston 
prize. 
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One of the judges to award the prize 
was Epes Sargent, a publisher of pop- 
ular speakers and readers of that time. 
Mr. Sargent was so delighted with 
“Spartacus to the Gladiators” that he 
secured it for publication; and thus 
was given to the world one of the mas- 
terpieces of literature with the name 
of Elijah Kellogg as its author. 

To the funeral of this man who held 
life as a sacred trust from God and 
whose conscientious purpose was never 
in the least guided by selfish aims, 
came those who loved him as a life- 
long friend, as the author of the stories 
all have read. The old and the young, 
the man of affairs, the professional 
man, the clergyman, those well known, 
those unknown, the rich, the poor—all 
were there in the historic Second 
Parish church, of which the dead 
man’s father was the first pastor, to 
pay the last tribute of respect to this 
aged man of God. 

In the Western cemetery he lies at 
rest by the side of his wife, who died 
in 1891. It is but fitting that the town 
of his birth should be the sepulchre of 
one who leaves to her the heritage of 
a pure and well spent life together 
with no small measure of what the 
world called fame. 
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A Cinderella of the Blackberry Patch 


By William MacLeod Raine 


HE westering sun was sinking 
below the horizon at the 
close of a sultry Arkansas 
day, and the panting of the 

parched earth beneath the tury of the 
untempered heat was abating. Along 
the roads and cleared places the lan- 
guorous air was heavy with the odor 
of the rank dogfennel which bordered 
the highways. 

Out of the dense brake behind the 
Lyndon place a young man crept pain- 
fully to the broken rail fence which 
surrounded the neglected, untilled cot- 
ton field. He climbed the fence wear- 
ily, as one who has almost reached the 
limit of endurance, and limped slowly 
across the long rows of dead cotton 
stalks to the wild blackberry patch be- 
yond. His uniform of blue was hope- 
lessly stained and torn from contact 
with the moist earth and brambly 
bushes of the slough where he had 
spent the past few days in hiding. 
Long ago the chills and fevers of the 
swamp had got into his blood and left 
him the sallow complexion which 
comes to the dweller in the river bot- 
toms. Unwashed, unshaven, and un- 
kempt, he appeared a wretched rag of 
humanity, an ill-looking specimen of 
the living flotsam which the tide of 
war was leaving stranded all over the 
South. 

To the girl picking blackberries in 
the tangled fence corner the crackling 
of dry cotton stalks gave warning 
of his approach. Her startled eyes fell 


on the hated uniform of blue, took in at 
one swift glance the squalid despera- 
tion of the man, and turned instinctive- 
ly to seek a way of escape. Of that, 
however, there was no chance, for the 
rank growth of bushes rose thick be- 
tween her and the fence, and the 
Northern soldier barred the road in 
front. Though her heart beat like a 
trip-hammer, she tried resolutely to 
drive the fear out of her eyes; and 
even while she awaited inevitable dis- 
covery noted with relief the dragging 
limp and the faded chevrons, which 
told her he was a wounded officer. 

Abruptly he came to a halt at sight of 
her, standing there with dilated eyes, 
a picture of suspended animation. For 
an instant he stood looking at her with 
parted lips, then his hand travelled 
quickly to his forage cap in a salute. 
The curly brown hair tumbled over his 
forehead as he lifted his cap, and she 
saw with instant reassurance that he 
was little more than a boy. 

They looked at each other in a long 
silence, from which he was the first to 
recover. 

“T beg your pardon,” he began 
frankly. “I’m afraid I was about to 
poach on your private preserves., It 
would not be the first time, and I did 
not know you were here,” he ex- 
plained. 

She was a thorough young South- 
ron, and she hated “Yankees” with an 
exceeding bitter hatred ; but something 
in this ragged youth’s evil plight and in 
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a faint resemblance which she thought 
he had to her own brother, lying cap- 
tive in a military prison somewhere in 
the North, stirred in her the maternal 
pity which is dormant in every woman. 

“Tf it is the berries you mean, there 
are enough for us both. Anyhow, I 
am through,” she told him. 

“Thanks. You are quite sure I am 
not driving you away,” he said polite- 
ly. 

“Oh, yes, my bucket is full, you see.” 

But though she repeated that she 
must be going, she did not leave at 
once, but moved away some yards, os- 
tensibly still picking berries, but 
really watching him curiously out of 
her sloe-black eyes. She had never 
before seen a union soldier off duty, 
and the study of him fascinated her. 
Somehow she did not feel the repul- 
sion she had expected. 

Though he was not apparently look- 
ing at her as he devoured the wild 
fruit, he seemed to see every detail of 
her person: the dark hair and the flash- 
ing eyes, the straight nose, the fruit- 
stained lips, the cotton dress neatly 
patched here, there, and everywhere, 
the little shoes in woeful disrepair. He 
knew at once that this charming little 
Cinderella of the fields was the daught- 
er of a gentleman, and that her thread- 
bare dress was typical of the ruined 
South which still fought on despair- 
ingly to make a lost cause good. Pres- 
ently he ventured to call out to her. 

“You will not give me up to them?” 
he asked. 

“No, I wont,” she answered indig- 
nantly. ‘But I don’t see why I should 
not. There is every reason why I 
should.” The facts spoke for them- 
selves, but the girl emphasized them 
with a defiant assertion which was also 
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a question. “You are a Yank,” she 
said, with the slow sweet drawl of the 
Southland. 

Despite his forlorn condition a 
whimsical smile twitched the corners of 
his mouth. 

“The evidence is writ too plain to 
deny,” he admitted. 

“T shouldn’t blame you for denying 
it if you could,” she flung back at him. 

He smiled again, this time without 
any attempt at repression. She was so 
childish in her girlish defiance, so 
slight, and withal so full of indignant 
fire, that he forgave the anger in ap- 
preciation of the effect as a whole. She 
caught the amused smile, and turning 
on her heel went off indignantly with 
her head in the air. 

The young soldier watched the slim 
figure take its way along the dusty 
road to the big house in the grove with 
a regret that was almost sadness. She 
was the first girl he had spoken to in— 
he hardly dared to think how long— 
and the memory of buggy rides in the 
long afternoons, far away in the dis- 
tant North, came back to mock him in 
this alien land where he was a hated 
intruder. He was a victim of malaria, 
weary for want of sleep and good food, 
and racked with a wound that would 
not heal so long as he kept on his feet ; 
and because he was only a boy, after 
all,in spite of the epaulets, he hungered 
for the touch of his mother’s encirc- 
ling arms and wanted to sob aloud with 
sheer homesickness. But he remem- 
bered that he was an officer of the 
United States army, and he forebore. 
Yet he sighed deeply as he trudged 
back on his aching ankle to the lonely 
hut down in the slough where he had 
been staying for the past few days. 

Three hours later young Culver 
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appointed himself a committee of one 
to forage provisions from the enemy. 
The full moon lighted the way more 
brightly than was necessary as he cut 
across the cotton field, with its occas- 
ional girdled leafless trees soughing 
uncannily in the wind, to the walnut 
grove in which the house was placed. 

Before the war, he could not have 
got within fifty yards of the house 
without his presence being detected by 
some of the half-score dogs that be- 
long to a Southern home, but as the 
war continued the dearth of provisions 
had brought famine to the hounds, 
which had much diminished their 
numbers. Culver made his way di- 
rectly to the smoke house, into which 
he forced his entrance through a back 
window. He selected a ham from the 
scant supply, and slipping through the 
window again, dropped to the ground. 
As he turned to pick up his booty, 
someone hurled himself upon him and 
bore him down. 

“Yeou ornery, shif’less nigger, I’m 
a-goin’ tuh hide yer till yer plum cayn’t 
stand,” a voice drawled above him. 
“T’m fixin’ tuh give you all the bud 
good and plenty, fo’ suah. I be’n 
a-honin’ tuh do hit fer a right smart 
time. Consequence is—Well, I’m 
derned!” The man had dragged his 
prisoner to his feet, and as the moon- 
light fell upon the shining buttons of 
the blue uniform his lank jaw dropped 
in grotesque surprise. “By gum, ef 
hit aint a Yank. No, sirree, yeou 


don’t. Keep still, will yeou, dad burn 
your hide? You all air a-coming right 
along uv me.” 

Culver confronted a gaunt, immo- 
bile-faced renter in homespun, one 
whose muscles were of iron, whose 
grip of steel held the weak and wound- 
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ed young man as in a vise. (His cap- 
tor was Joe Snellings, orderly to Cap- 
tain Lyndon, home on a furlough on 
account of disabilities received at 
Chickamauga.) The prisoner was 
marched ignominiously around to the 
front of the house, and now that he 
was captured he realized that he did 
not care. Anything was better than 
the misery of the past week. 

Captain Lyndon and his daughter 
Apthia sat on the porch to catch the 
breath of evening wind that cooled the 
air. The time was not far distant when 
the Captain had been the most jovial 
of men; his hearty jest and infectious 
laugh had been the life of the country 
side; the war years had brought him 
nothing but sorrow, and were turning 
him into an old man before his time. 
Just as the war began his wife died, 
and in the fierce fighting his sons Jeff 
and Homer had fallen at Shiloh and 
Seven Oaks. His only remaining son, 
a brave bright-faced lad named Will, 
had been captured a month before in 
the same battle at which his father had 
been wounded. Since then Captain 
Lyndon, still debarred from active ser- 
vice by reason of his wound, had been 
much given to sitting on the porch in 
sombre silence, with his head sunk on 
his breast. He needed action to take 
him out of the past, which oppressed 
him. It hurt Apthia to look into his 
eyes so full of sad memories, and, 
though she dreaded it, yet she longed 
for the time when he would be able 
once more to join in the stress of bat- 
tle. 

“Found the derned Yank stealing a 
ham from the smoke-house,” explained 
Snellings triumphantly. “’Lowed 
when he seed me he’d light a shuck, 
‘lowed it were time ter be a puttin’ 
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out, fer true; but hit mightily struck 
me that since I had met up with him 
he mout as well stay—fer a spell. 
Leastways, ef the Yanks can spare 
him, though I hate turrible tur in- 
convenience him.” 

The man who rose with his arm in a 
sling to meet Culver was dressed in a 
nondescript suit of jeans, a pair of 
worse than ragged shoes, and a felt 
slouch hat that would never again cel- 
ebrate its fourth birthday. But he 
looked every inch the gentleman in 
spite of his ridiculous clothing. It was 
not only that he was handsome, though 
he was that in the large, generous 
Southern way, nor that his face was 
frank and his blue eyes singularly win- 
ning, but also that he had the subtle 
distinction of manner which is not to 
be defined. He bowed to the young 
officer in the old-school way, the trick 
of which had been lost to the present 
generation. 

The young man explained that he 
had been left on the field, wounded in 
a skirmish some days before, and that 
he had escaped observation by crawling 
into the bushes. Since then he had 
been hiding by day and travelling by 
night in an effort to make his way 
across country to the Federal lines at 
Helena, but that for the past few days 
he had found himself quite unable to 
travel and had availed himself of a sol- 
dier’s privilege to forage from the 
country of the enemy. He stood very 
erect as he spoke, his chin tilted high 
in boyish defiance. Apthia, looking 
at the deadly pallor of his face, em- 
phasized by the black hollows under 
the deep-sunk eyes, felt again the surge 
of pity sweep over her. 

The face of Captain Lyndon wore a 
puzzled frown. In his present state 
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of mind he frankly disliked “Yankees,” 
though he was too much a man of the 
world to be, like his daughter, unreas- 
onably intolerant of them. At any 
rate, he did not care to assist any of 
the enemies of Dixie to escape, nor, on 
the other hand, did he propose to give 
up this boy to the authorities. It was 
an awkward predicament any way he 
looked at it, for he could not disguise 
from himself that to let the wounded 
and fever-stricken lad go back into the 
miasma-laden Cache bottom was to 
consign him to death. The Confed- 
erate officer thought of his own boy in 
the distant, unfriendly North, possibly 
as much in need of a friend as this 
blue-coated youth, and vowed impul- 
sively to help his prisoner safely to his 
destination. 

“By God, I'll see him through for 
Will’s sake,” he told himself in swift 
decision. Then aloud, “Apthia, 
you better take Lieutenant Cul- 
ver in for some supper and then tell 
Mammy to make Will’s room ready for 
him to-night. Perhaps to-morrow you 
may be able to ride to Helena, Lieu- 
tenant.” 

“What’s that? 
say?” asked Culver wildly. 
seem to hear you right. 
mean that—that . 

“T’ve got a boy of my own,” the 
Captain explained gravely. 

“But—but—” Robert Culver 
swayed unsteadily to and fro, then 
pitched forward in a faint. 

“Well, I’m derned,” ejaculated Snel- 
lings, not unkindly, and, stooping, he 
took the young officer in his arms. 
“Where yeou want me to tote him, 
Captain ?” 

“Better take him up to Will’s room, 
Snellings, and undress him. What 


What’s that you 
“T don’t 
You can’t 
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that young man needs is good food and 
nursing. He’s starved; that’s what’s 
the matter with him.” 

In the week that followed, the last 
stray chicken on the plantation went 
into the pot to make broth for the de- 
lirious stranger within the Lyndon 
gates. Nothing was too good for him, 
and no trouble too much to take. Had 
he been Will Lyndon himself, better 
care could not have been given him. 
Snellings looted the neighborhood for 
luxuries, and Mammy spent hours con- 
cocting delicacies for “the “Linkum 
man.” That he might have the nour- 
ishment he needed, the rest of the 
household fared ill. 

For a time he lay in the balance be- 
tween life and death, but unremitting 
nursing won him slowly back to health. 
Captain Lyndon found balm to his 
wounded soul in caring for this young 
enemy, for in some unexplainable way 
it seemed to him that he was doing it 
for his son and making his lot lighter. 
Apthia too nursed him with an unre- 
mitting devotion. At first she had 
found it hard to reconcile her great lik- 
ing for him with her loyalty to the 
South, but presently, woman-like, she 
gave up the attempt. Her heart went 
out to him, and logic was a matter of 
no importance. 

Culver would wake from troubled 
sleep to find the bearded, grave-eyed 
Captain fanning him or to see Apthia 
flitting about the room like bright sun- 
shine. His eyes foliowed her with deep 
satisfaction. He was like a child that 
is very tired, content to rest peacefully, 
in the surety that he will be taken care 
of without effort on his part. The 


lithe grace of the girl, the harmonious 
colors of the darkened room, the fine 
white spotless linen, all 


soothed his 
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jarred nerves with the sense of home 
after long wandering in camp and field, 
Both he and his hosts came to under- 
stand more clearly through sympathy 
for each other, developed in long talks, 
the abyss of misunderstanding which 
had brought the country into the hor- 
rors of a civil war. 

One day Apthia Lyndon was arrang- 
ing roses in a vase, the while the young 
officer watched her intently out of half- 
closed eyes. He noted how every- 
thing she did was done with a grace 
that charmed him. 

“Why do you take so much trouble 
over me? I’m only a ‘Yank’,” he 
asked at last. 

She started, having supposed him 
asleep. 

“So long as you are ill it does not 
matter what you are,” she answered. 

“But when I am well again r 

The girl made no answer. Her deft 
fingers were busy with the roses. 

“You will hate me then, I suppose?” 

The color began to surge into her 
face. ‘No, I shall—not hate you.” 

“Indifferent ?” 

“Always I shall be glad to hear of 
you.” The color of the flowers was 
not more beautiful than the tint in her 
cheeks now. 

He knew himself cruel when he 
pressed her further. 

“As you are always glad to hear of 
Snellings’ welfare 
you will care?” 

She flashed one look of appeal at 
him and fled. It begged of him to let 
their relations rest unfixed, at least un- 
til the war was over. He understood 
that she could never promise herself in 
words to a man fighting against the 
cause she loved, and he respected her 
feeling. 








Is that the way 
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When Robert Culver rode away to 
Helena on the war horse of the Con- 
federate Captain he carried with him 
many pleasant memories of the planta- 
tion, but none so persistent and so en- 
during as those which had to do with 
the slim, black-eyed little rebel whose 
womanly heart had surrendered at dis- 
cretion to the “Yank” officer. 

Since he was a practical lover, Cul- 
ver busied himself in finding the 
whereabouts of Will Lyndon, that he 
might begin to wipe out the debt that 
had accumulated against him. It 
chanced that Culver had a cousin who 
was a Congressman, and by means of 
legislative and military influence, he 
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succeeded in securing an exchange for 
the young man. 

And so it came to pass that when 
Will went South, to make glad the 
hearts of his anxious kindred, he car- 
ried with him a letter to his sister from 
Robert Culver. Beyond doubt com- 
mon gratitude demanded an answer, 
but something more than perfunctory 
duty must have stimulated the corre- 
spondence which followed, for it is a 
matter of record that long after the 
war had ended Lieutenant Culver, now 
a civilian, followed one of his letters 
into the Southwest, and took to wife 
his Cinderella of the blackberry 
patch. 





Similitude 
By E. Carl Litsey 


IDST ever stand, my love, at night, when winds were low. 
Beside a silent pool, where, mirrored soft, did glow 


The eyes of night? 


So far above they were; so fair and pure they seemed; 
But lo! beneath thy feet their magic beauty gleamed. 


It seemed you might 


With outstretched hand glean one by one each gem, 
Celestial lamps, watched o’er by seraphim! 


And so, my love, whene’er I gaze upon thy face, 
I see reflected there a light which has its place 


About God’s throne. 


And as a star is set within the heavens there, 
To turn the thoughts of men to God and prayer, 


Thou, thou alone, 


Art set on earth to bless my weary life, 
And in thy love my soul finds rest from strife! 




















THE EMPEROR OF KOREA 


Korea, the Pigmy Empire 


By W. E. Griffis 


HAT was the part played 
by Korea in the old Chi- 
nese world of sun and 
satellites? Then there 

were hermit nations. The ocean sepa- 
rated mankind. China, the Middle 
Kingdom, claiming the sovereignty of 
the earth and immediate legation from 
Heaven, was surrounded by pupil na- 
tions, and the outlying islands were the 
tassels pendant to her robe’s fringe. 
The inhabitants of distant countries 
were barbarians. 

What is Korea’s role in these days 
of the New Pacific and the changed 


world? Now the ocean unites nations 
and fleets make ferries with no 
dependence on wind or tide. The once 
pupil nations are independent, China, 
herself no longer free, is on inquest, 
and if paralyzed by too much “indem- 
nity” is likely to be partitioned. Japan 
is the recognized equal with the nations 
of Christendom. The pivot of history 
is no longer in the Mediterranean or 
the Atlantic. The United States, Rus- 


sia, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy and the Netherlands have pos- 
sessions in that once lonely ocean, 
now the highway of all peoples. 
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Geographers reckon that in round 
numbers there are about eighty thous- 
and square miles in Korea. Looking 
from the west her shape is that of a 
headless butterfly. She hovers be- 
tween what seems to be the great Jap- 
anese silk worm, spinning out of its 
head and mouth at Kiushiu a long 
thread of islands ending in Formosa 
and bordering on the possessions of the 
United States, and China, the rampant 
monster ready to devour, with its maw 
in Liao Tung and its paw at Shantung. 
All along the northern wing-edge lies 
the Imperial province of Shing-king, 
while at the northeastern tip is Russia. 
The most striking landmark on this 
northern frontier is the Ever-White 
mountain, which holds, sparkling on 
its breast, the lake called the Dragon’s 
Pool. Over the brim of this crater 
fall the streamlets which, reinforced all 
along the mountain slopes, form rivers 
flowing east and west to the sea, mak- 
ing Korea a true island, with water 
boundaries on all sides. The Ever- 
White peaked mountain, named less 
from its “eternal” snows than from its 
white rock and earth, is the central seat 
of Manchiu legend on its northern 
side, and of Korean fairy lore on the 
south. 

Orographically, Korea consists of a 
great mountain spine which gives the 
eastern side of the country an abrupt 
slope to the sea, with for a hundred 
miles a great cliff wall, where there 
are no harbors. Speaking roughly, all 
the rest of the country, particularly its 
western side, is one prolonged slope. 
Rivers which have their cradles in the 
mountain tops, run to the sea, forming 
rich alluvial plains, making also a sea 
coast having many islands and fine 
harbors, but most dangerous to navi- 
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gation because of its sudden and high 
tides, which, receding leave enormous 
areas of mud exposed which are ma- 
larious and dangerous. 

Facing Japan and a shallow sea, the 
rocky and abrupt coast, though sinu- 
ous, shows no gateway or efficient har- 
bor from the Russian line down to 
Gensan on Broughton’s Bay. There, 
on the flat land and adjacent hills has 
risen a smart settlement. It is located 
on the great high road which skirts 
the sea from the far north to the capi- 
tal, throwing off also a branch road- 
way which further follows the coast 
down through the thinly inhabited 
region to Fusan. At this latter sea- 
port, which was for three hundred 
years a Japanese trading station and is 
still substantially a part of Japan, we 
find again a main road coming from 
the capital, while the surveys for a 
railway from Seoul to Fusan have al- 
ready been made by Japanese engi- 

















A STREET SCENE IN KOREA 


neers, even as it promises to be built 
and equipped by Japanese capital. 

We find what is exceptional on the 
east coast,—a great alluvial plain 
drained by “the river,’ and forming 
for the most part the province Kyong- 
Sang, warm, rich and fertile, where in 
the Middle Ages, the famous kingdom 
of Shinra, to which came the Arabs to 
trade and settle, had its domain, and in 
1122 Chinese fleets Ningpo 
steered by the mariner’s compass. Of 
both of these facts there is clear record. 
Ginseng, deerhorn, camphor, 
saddles, porcelain and satin were sent 
from the Korean to Arabian land. 
A greased magnetic needle thrust 
through a ball of pitch or cork, and 
laid to float in a bowl of water formed 
the “south pointing chariot,” brought 
to Shinra. 
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The southern tip of Korea has a 
frontage of hundreds of isles and out 
in the sea is the largest of Korean 
islands, rich in bulls, beef and ruffianly 
people, with vast store of mythology 
and foik-lore—the potter’s field of Ko- 
rean romance and chronology. On the 
western coast, between mountain and 





sea, lie the three provinces, Kyong, Ki- 
ung and Cholla, so often overrun by 
Japanese and Chinese and 
again and again devoured by them. 
Just north of the capital there is the 
province, Whang Hai, rich in history, 
in Buddhist and medizval remains and 
monuments, and in fisheries which pro- 
vide both food and pearls. The north- 
western province, Phyong An, borders 
on China and for centuries contained 
at Wi-ju, near the Green Duck river’s 


mouth, the western and only gateway 
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into the kingdom. It confronted also 
that “neutral strip,” which once nomi- 
nally dividing queues from topknots, 
became during our century the home 
of outlaws, until Li Hung Chang, with 
more generosity to China than justice 
to Korea, sent a fleet of gun boats up 
the river and a force of soldiers into 
the land, thus annexing the whole 
strip. To-day the “walls of stakes,” 
or lines of palisades, hundreds of miles 
long, which once fenced in the Im- 
perial domain, with its sacred city of 
Mukden, have vanished and should 
have no place upon the maps. 

All over Northern Korea, in the 
mountain region, even far below the 
38th parallel, the tiger, alert, hungry 
and daring, is the chief ruler of cer- 
tain districts. The old Chinese sar- 
casm that “The Koreans hunt the tig- 
ers six months in the year (in sum- 
mer) and the tigers hunt the Koreans 
the other six months,” (in winter) 
had a large basis of truth. In these 
days when its superb robe is in such 
demand abroad, and the mountaineers 
are beginning to use Remington re- 
peaters, the tiger is less the king of 
beasts, human and otherwise, than for- 
merly. Besides pelts, these northern 
provinces produce gold. Already an 
American syndicate has men and ma- 
chinery at work, testing (with satisfac- 
tion and abundant revenue) the ques- 
tion whether the rocks of Korea are 
yet to disturb the monetary equilibri- 
um of the world. The main source of 
revenue to the country is obtained 
from ginseng, rice and beans. Hides, 
bones and oxen are exported also. The 
possibilities of making “the peninsula” 
produce the beef supply for the lands 
adjacent are excellent. 

As yet there is but one railway from 
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Chemulpo to Seoul; that is from the 
main seaport to the capital, with an 
electric tramway in Seoul. The Jap- 
anese line from Fusan to Seoul and the 
possible iron road, to be built thence to 
the Chinese frontier by the French, to 
connect with the great Russian conti- 
nental line, will make Korea more ac- 
cessible to Europe. As yet, however, 
the means of communication by hoof 
or vehicle are of the crudest, the most 
general and efficient being the human 
back. Man is still the chief beast of 
burden. The apparatus of porterage is 
a wooden frame or saddle set to the 
back and strapped over the shoulder. 
This work is controlled by a guild, 
with despotic rules forming a mighty 
power with which even the nobles and 
the government have to reckon. 





A WOMAN IN STREET ATTIRE 
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Next after man, the bull and the 
horse divide the honors of toil. Strange 
to say, the pony, usually small, stunted 
and suggesting, especially in the north, 
a big dog rather than a small horse, 
has a bad character, while the bull 
glories in a noble reputation and is the 
friend of the family. For kicking, bit- 
ing, squealing and making himself 
a general nuisance, the Korean pony 
may be warmly commended. He is 
vicious, untrustworthy and _ needs 
much development to bring him up to 
our ideas of even the average horse. 
He lives, when decently treated, in a 
stable and is usually fed on boiled 
beans, or roots and hay. 

The bull, from the moment of his 
birth, is the pet of the household, and 
the children’s companion during most 
of his lifetime. | He does not love for- 
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eigners, but he is very sociably inclined 
toward Korean human beings. With 
a ring in his nose and usually made 
next to invisible under his load of 
bundles of brushwood for fuel, he can 
be seen in considerable numbers in the 
capital and is welcomed as a friend all 
over the country. Korea cannot ex- 
pect to be either rich or civilized, 
while her roads and vehicles are what 
they are at present. Her “palace car,” 
used much for ladies, is still the palan- 
quin. Beside the rude ox cart, heavy 
and clumsy to the last degree, there 
used to be much in use in the capital 
and yet survives occasionally, the 
monocycle which is used only by na- 
tives of much importance. This ve- 
hicle is something like a sedan chair, 
perched on two supports above a single 


wheel. Out from the base of the chair 
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A FaMILy GROUP 


run two poles to the front and rear, 
across either end of which is set a 
cross-bar. 
hicle-—two behind the front cross-bar 


Three men propel the ve- 


run along pulling, while one in the rear, 
holding the two bars, merrily guides 
and pushes the machine along. This 
desire for height above common folks 
is also to be observed in official gentle- 
men, who are swathed in bright robes 
of silk or crepe, and wear hats that, in 
a gale of wind, must be found danger- 
ously large, notwithstanding that they 
are held on with a throat-lash of huge 
yellow and red beads. 
high and lifted up above the back of 
his tiny stallion, the rider strives to 
maintain on his perilous seat what 
passes for equilibrium and dignity. 
Alongside of him are usually half a 
dozen servants, who are ready to act 
as shores and guys when the master 
seems about to capsize. 

The Korean dress is white, even the 


On a saddle, 


lowest classes wearing what was once 
so, and always professes to be. It is 
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astonishing how snowy-hued and 
glossy the gentlemen’s robes are and in 
cases, the outer garments, at 
least, of the people. Cotton is the great 
textile, though silk and hemp are also 


There is no land on earth, 


most 


much used. 
perhaps, where the women work harder 
with the especial purpose in view of 
keeping the men looking dapper. A\l- 
though soap is not used, the results of 
laundry and lye are wonderful. When 
the Koreans begin to emigrate to our 
country, they may drive the Chinese 
The women boil the 
with 
lye, wash them in running water and 


out of business. 
clothes three times, clean them 


then, after drying, begin that tedious 
process which requires them to toil 
during the long hours of the night. 
The 


hears while traveling through the un- 


characteristic sound which one 


lighted streets of a Korean town, is 
the beating of the clothes on a flat 


board with a wooden ruler. A gloss 
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MAIN AVENUE TO KING’S PALACE 


which is almost like silk results from 
this long castigation and lasts for some 
days. 

Hard, indeed, is the lot of a Korean 
woman; generally speaking, she is 
anonymous. She is  somebody’s 
daughter, or sister, or wife, or mother 
—for the most part a cipher attached 
to some male integer. In general, the 
dress of women in Korea resembles 
that among us much more than does 
the female garb of China and Japan. 
The palace attendants have an enor- 
mous and elaborate head dress, behind 
which are stuck two colossal hairpins. 
The other women with some variety in 
coiffure, gather their hair in a knot 
held by pins made of brass or other 
material, or, in the case of the young 
girl, it is worn in a braid down the 
back. 

The stranger in Korea is often puz- 
zled in deciding upon the sex of the 


youthful and often rosy-cheeked crea- 
tures that wear a braid, but show no 
fullness in the chest, and soon learns 
that in the land of top-knots all males 
until they are married are looked upon 
as children only, without anything to 
say in company and with few rights 
which adults are bound to respect. Let 
the minor, old or young, marry and the 
world changes its attitude towards 
him. He can then pile up his hair on 
his scalp, or imprison it in a cage of 
horsehair, and exult in all the privi- 
leges of manhood, which seem chiefly 
to be that of squatting instead of sit- 
ting down properly, and of holding 
between the teeth, occasionally sup- 
ported by the hand, three or four feet 
of tobacco pipe. The Korean is an 
inveterate smoker, but he usually puts 
between “the fool and the fire” a yard 
stick in the form of a bamboo cane. 


In winter the summer’s thin white 
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clothes of cotton or hemp give way to 
padded and baggy arrangements of 
the same color, so that whether in frost 
or heat Korea at night iooks like the 
land of ghosts, and by day suggests 
a huge sleeping chamber with the oc- 
cupants just out of bed. The great 
horsehair caps and big varnished hats, 
the conical wicker head dress and four- 
sided matting covers which the mourn- 
ers wear, using also a little flag or fan- 
shaped device to shield their faces, are 
additional peculiar features of the Ko- 
rean costume. 

As the Korean footgear is midway 
in development between that of China 
and Japan, so also in type is the house 
in this Cyprus-like land, which histori- 
cally is the link between the Asian 
Egypt, China, and the far-Oriental 
Greece, Japan. In general, the Korean 
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dwelling, whether hut or palace, is a 
one storied affair. It rests on a plat- 
form of masonry earth, 
through which runs a network of 
flues. To obtain warmth, the fires are 
built at one end and the chimney at 
the other, so that all caloric is utilized. 
When the heat is well regulated, the 
stone or brick floor makes the abode 
very comfortable. The houses of the 
nobles contain usually parlor, dining 
and bed rooms, with tiger skin screens, 
cabinets and bedding and toilet ar- 
ticles. In the average house, however, 
and especially among the poor, the 
cracks in the floor allow the smoke 
to escape, irritating the eyes of the 
occupants, and making the atmosphere 
exceedingly uncomfortable to the 
traveller. If staying at an inn, he will 
usually be disturbed further by the 
near noise of the horses and quarrels 
of the hostlers. 

Yet a Korean house with its sub- 
stantial frame, strong tiled roof and 
windows made with shutters much like 
ours, lends itself more admirably than 
either the Chinese or Japanese dwell- 
ing to the needs and uses of the Ameri- 
can. One curious phase of life in 
Korea is the utilization of the roofs of 
the houses in the country for the grow- 
ing of vines, melons and other fruit 
ripening in the sunshine at the top. 
Another phase of life is the skill of 
the burglar, who becomes a sapper and 
miner, often removing without noise 
the foundation stones and getting up 
through the flue into the house. In- 
deed, in the Korean romances, as well 
as in actual life, the lover obtains his 
surreptitious interviews in this way, 
and the widow or the unprotected 
woman suffers from this source of 
danger. 


enclosing 
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AN ANCIENT PAGODA 


Despite their low estate in general, 
the native women have played a great 
part not only in religion but in politics. 
In our own day the strongest character 
in Korean history, after the Regent 
“of stone heart and iron bowels,” was 
the able queen Ming, who long thwart- 
ed, not only the plots of the king’s 
father against herself and her clan, but 
also nullified both the machinations at- 
tempted and the reforms inaugurated 
by the Mikado’s envoys. She was in 
every sense a queen, but was at last 
brutally assassinated, her body being 
cremated in the raid made upon the 
palace by Japanese ruffians in 1896. 
It has cost the nation millions of dol- 
lars to get her remains properly buried 
and built over, and further removal 
and rebuilding must take place in 1902. 
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The native historians persistently 
claim Kishi, one of the ancestors of 
Confucius, as the founder of their civi- 
lization. After the fall of the Shang 
Dynasty of China, 1122 B. C., he 
moved towards the East, making his 
capital at Ping Yang, where the de- 
cisive battle of September, 1894, was 
fought. It is certain that there are 
many alleged relics of this famous 
man, who, if not actually the founder 
of Korea, has furnished in his name 
a convenient centre around which tra- 
ditions have arranged themselves. He 
named the new land Cho-sen, or 
Morning Radiance, a term which mir- 
rors either the tranquility and promise, 
as of early morn, which the exile sage 
sought and found; or, as is more prob- 
able, it refers to that benignant favor 
of the Dragon Countenance so desired 
by vassals and servants of the Chinese 
Emperor, who gives audience at auro- 
ral hours and sometimes as early as 
two o'clock in the morning. Kishi and 
his descendants ruled until the end of 
the third century, B. C., when they 
were dethroned by a Chinese refugee. 
The new state thus formed existed, 
with occasional lapses of revolt and 
renewals of vassalage and tribute, un- 
til 108 B. C., when Cho-sen was an- 
nexed to the Chinese Empire. This 
ancient Cho-sen of the native histories 
lay mainly in what is now Russianized 
China or Liao Tung. 

Within the boundaries of the Korea 
known since the tenth century, we have 
historic phenomena much like those 
on the island of Great Britain. About 
the beginning of the Christian era 
three kingdoms began to form them- 
selves, and have through a thousand 
years worked out a history character- 
ized by peaceful development, but of- 
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ten interrupted by border wars and 
alternating invasions from or alliances 
with China and Japan. The various 
tribes became slowly consolidated into 
one people, who borrowed the civiliza- 
tion of China and assimilated it so 
thoroughly that they were able to be- 
come the teachers of the Japanese. It 
was mainly through Korea and not 
from China directly, that Dai Nippon 
received from India and China her 
letters, arts, philosophy and religious 
ethics. Mainly in the north and east 
was the kingdom of Korai, in the south 
and east Shinra, and in the central 
west Hiaksi. In the year 352, Bud- 


dhism was introduced and by the 
tenth century was widely dissemi- 
nated. 


During this time and until A. D. 
1600, frequent skilled 
workmen, artists, teachers and mis- 
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colonies of 


and 
crossed to Japan, enriching the civili- 
zation of the Japanese. Not only do 
the mythology, early legends and tra- 
ditions of the Japanese point toward 
Korea, but many a pathetic story of 


sionaries, both men women, 


love, valor and sacrifice is told of the 
Korean scholar, soldier, nun and monk 
in Japan. Classic literature is rich in 
allusion to the Jewel Land over the 
Western Sea, the Treasure House of 
Untold Blessing. 

In the Japanese nursery, Cho-sen is 
the realm of fairy and ogre, the theatre 
of the strenuous valor of the Mikado’s 
soldiers, the land of the tiger and the 
home of wonders and mysteries. The 
enthusiastic lads who landed in 1894, 
with Murata rifles, to annihilate the 
Chinese army at Ping Yang, on the old 
camp-ground of their own generals, 
Kasiwadé and Kato, must have felt as 
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an American child would if transport- 
ed to Bluebeard’s country. 

To-day Korea looks to the many 
travellers, who all agree in their re- 
port, like a despoiled land, scraped 
and wasted by old wars. Its art is 
languishing. It has the general look of 
a poverty-stricken country. Yet all 
the old testimony, as abundant as it is 
sound, goes to show that Korea’s past 
is to be measured by contrast, her an- 
cient grandeur with the poverty of to- 
day. During the era of the Three 
Kingdoms, A. D., 9-966, Korean 
Buddhism was in its missionary ac- 
tivity. From 960 A. D. to 1392 was its 
golden age. This meant more wealth 
and a landscape richer in human in- 
terest than that seen to-day. The evi- 
dences from language and the study of 
place names, the ruined cities, the co- 
lossal Buddhist sculptures, now found 


in the forests and remote from town 
and highway, the journals of the Jap- 
anese officers during their great in- 
vasion, 1592-1597, as well as the native 
chronicles, testify to a degree of civili- 
zation marked by wealth, art, archi- 
tecture and literature, which the tour- 
ist at this time would never imagine 
to have existed. Their absence dem- 
onstrates how devastating was the 
Japanese invasion. The “art-besotted” 
Japanese generals scooped Korea 
clean of the art treasures which they 
did not destroy. Along with hun- 
dreds of artists and thousands of 
slaves, they carried home fleet loads 
of treasure and relics with which they 
decorated their houses and temples. 
Often the Buddhist remains are in 
situ, colossal sculptures on mountain 
spurs cut out of the native rock. Be- 
cause of their substance of white gran- 
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TORTOISE AND COLUMN CARVED OUT OF ROCK 


ite, at a distance they have been mis- 
taken by naval travelers for light 
houses. Sometimes these muiryeks 
stand in pairs, representing the male 
and female principles that rule the uni- 
verse. These monoliths are chiseled 
according to the degree of art pos- 
sessed in their locality. In quality of 
conception and workmanship, the 
Buddhist art works vary from the ex- 
quisite marble bas-reliefs of the pago- 
da in Seoul to colossal stone columns 
which, now bearded with the lichens 
and moss of centuries, seem little bet- 
ter than the hideous wooden posts set 
up on the wayside as village gods or 
as distance markers. 

It was Wu-wang who in 960 A. D. 
gave political unity to the country by 
blotting out the rival states, and pro- 
claiming anew the ancient name which 
had prevailed in the northeastern 
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states, Korai. He fixed his capital at 
Sunto, some miles north of Seoul, 
where to-day are ruins in granite and 
vast ginseng fields. He borrowed from 
China the centralized system of gov- 
ernment, with boards or ministries, 
sending out provincial governors from 
the capital. Under this regime the old 
feudalism owas greatly modified, 
though never extinguished. To this 
day the internal politics of the Pygmy 
Empire take their trend, color and 
movement from forces surviving from 
ancient, almost prehistoric feudalism. 
Nominally the throne is above all, but 
the various clan-factions, as they are 
up or down, victorious or defeated, di- 
rect Korean policy. During this time 
of nearly four hundred years of Bud- 
dhist supremacy, albeit of luxury and 
corruption, Chinese civilization, especi- 
ally those phases of it most prominent 
under the Sung (A. D., 960-1126) as 
before under the Tang dynasty (A. D., 
618-905) was studied in detail and 
applied by the Koreans. This eager- 
ness to absorb Chinese culture, con- 
tinued with redoubled vigor under the 
dynasty now in power, has produced a 
phase of Confucianism which is dis- 
tinctly different from that of either 
China or Japan. While in the former 
it has produced a detailed system of 
ethics, which gives material for phil- 
osophy and serves the purpose of a 
religion, and has created the Chinese 
literatus, who is a civilian pure and 
simple, in Japan it has become the code 
of conduct in the round of daily life, 
nourishing the Samurai, who is a sol- 
dier and a scholar, and mightily rein- 
forcing the fundamental duty of loy- 
alty to the Emperor. In Korea, Con- 
fucianism is, in its main force, eti- 
quette, the rule of social life, making 
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but slight application of its precepts to 
business or tradé. 

Toward the end of the fourteenth 
century, the Mongol dynasty in China 
was overthrown by the Mings. In 
Korea a revolution was started which 
overthrew the old dynasty that had 
patronized Buddhism, now corrupt 
and degraded, and set up the Li fam- 
ily which, beginning in 1392, has held 
the throne over five hundred years. 
Buddhism was disestablished and the 
priests, forbidden to enter walled 
cities, were allowed only to live in their 
monasteries among the mountains and 
in the government fortresses. There, 
despite their professedly peaceful call- 
they still form the chief garri- 
sons and a sort of clerical militia. Nev- 


ing 
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ertheless, Buddhism is the popular re- 
ligion in Korea, for all the women 





and most of the men seek salvation 
by this path to the Infinite. 

Confucianism, the cult of the court, 
became rampant, and all things Chi- 
nese were cultivated with fresh ardor. 
Sunto was dismantled and its streets 
became fields. The royal residence, 
Han Yang, on the Seoul, was fixed 
on the Han River. The eight prov- 
inces were organized as to names, 
boundaries, and administrations, as we 
know them on modern maps. For the 
most part the boundaries are those fur- 
nished by nature, river, sea and moun- 
tain. Speaking roughly, each prov- 
ince is a river basin or drainage area, 
with a name made up from the first 
syllable of the chief city’s name with 
the word sea, mountain, river or some 
other natural feature joined to the 
word do or circuit. 
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KOREAN SOLDIERS 


From 1392 until 1866, with the ex- 
ception of the great Japanese invasion 
of 1592-1597, the story of the people 
within the “passive peninsula” is that 
of a hermit or sleeping nation. Then 
followed failure of royal heits, adop- 
tion and the regime of the Tai Wen 
Kun or regent; the outbreak of per- 
secution against the Christians; the 
slaughter of the French priests; the 
destructive raids of the General 
Sherman, the French and American 
chastising expeditions; the Japanese 
treaty of 1876, succeeded by the 
American treaty and others; the anti- 
foreign reactions and riots; the turbu- 
lent and murderous attempts of Ko- 
rean stalwarts who had been abroad to 
introduce “civilization” within twenty- 
four hours; the storming of the Jap- 
anese legation, the fighting between 
the soldiers of China and Japan; the 
Li-Ito convention, and finally the 
Chino-Japanese war of 1894. 





KOREA, THE PIGMY EMPIRE 


Then Korea was 
though hating her deliverers. 
Chinese gateway near Seoul, at which 
the kings of Korea had for centuries 
done obeisance to China’s ambassador, 
was torn down and a handsome mod- 
ern structure erected named Inde- 
pendence Arch. Korea, no longer a 
vassal, but a free state between two 
empires, took another step in imitation 
of the greatness and claims of the vari- 
ous “sons of Heaven” and “world- 
powers” around her. 

Not to be outdone by the people or 
the rulers of other countries in mani- 
festation of nationalism or imperial- 
ism, the newly formed Independence 
Club held patriotic meetings at the 
arch and discussed the abolition of 
slavery, moral reforms and Korea’s 
true policy, while the king assumed 
the title of emperor. This ceremony 
was performed on October 12, 1898, 
before the great altar dedicated to the 
Spirits of the Land, with all the spec- 
tacular show and accessories of solem- 
nity once peculiar to Korea, but now 
vanishing away. 

Russian influence was powerful in 
this same year. During a twelvemonth, 
Colonel Putiati with three officers and 
ten drill sergeants, tried to remodel 
the Korean army. This body, so vast 
on paper, and efficient in the depletion 
of the treasury, is pitifully small in 
actual numbers. Jealous Japan looked 
on, but could do nothing in Seoul or 
Peking to stop Russia from putting 
her nominee in charge of the Seoul 
treasury also. When, however, the 
double-headed eagle shadowed all 
northern China and secured an ice- 
free port and railway terminal at Port 
Arthur, Korea fell below par in Rus- 
sian appraisement and the Czar with- 
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A STREET VENDER 


drew his agents. The little country 
suddenly became once more a vacuum 
of diplomacy ; that is, in all probability 
the dead calm at the centre of a rising 
typhoon. 

The pivot of history is now in the 
Pacific. Down at the bottom of the 
outer ferment is the control of the 
Chinese market. Who shall have it? 
Russia or Japan? Before this question 
can be answered, must come the set- 
tling of the possession, or at least the 
disposal, of Korea. Each nation, like 
a new Archimedes or Atlas, wishes to 
lift the commercial world of Asia and 
walk off with it. Each needs Korea 
as a fulcrum for his lever. Japan has 
swept away feudalism and knighthood, 
and the day of the mill hand, the 
manufacturer and the merchant has 
come. To make money is the aim of 
men in this new nation of shopkeepers 
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that will fight for the markets of Asia. 
But Russia wants these also and has 
the land base of supplies, a railway and 
an army. In 1894 Japan, like a falcon, 
struck the fat goose China to the earth, 
but the double-headed eagle drove off 
the victor and appropriated the prey. 
Now, Japan with a mighty fleet of 
transports, cruisers, battle ships, tor- 
pedo boats and the ability to throw 
250,000 men into Korea within a 
month, waits and hopes for peace. 
Meanwhile Korea cowers in weakness 
at the opening of a new century, be- 
lieving that her weakness is her only 
strength. 

The question naturally arises, why 
have the Japanese and not the Koreans 
been able to modernize themselves, to 
be a “self-reformed hermit nation?” 
What is the difference between the 
islanders and the continentals? One 
fact is patent. In Japan there is the 
samurai—the gentleman-soldier, civil- 
ian and war man in one—a character 
wholly absent in China or in Korea. 
The samurai or shizoku form a large 
body of educated men, who for a thou- 
sand years have enjoyed culture, and 
have had the same body of traditions 
and opinions. These men and their 
families form a full tenth of the popu- 
lation, and through their unifying sen- 
timent of loyalty to the Emperor have 
been enabled to swing the whole 
country out of the rut of Asiatic 
conservatism into the path of mod- 
ern progress. 

In China, between the Emperor and 
the people, or rather between the Im- 
perial Clan and the body of 6,000,000: 
Manchius who govern nearly 400,000,- 
ooo Chinese, there is no middle term,. 
or large body of intelligent patriots,. 
but only a few mandarins, who are, 
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for the most part steeped in a hoary 
system of corruption. 

In Korea anything like patriotism in 
our sense of the word is unknown. The 
feudalism of many warring clans pre- 
vents anything like unity. Selfishness, 
greed and the instincts of clanship are 
as vet too powerful to lift the nation 
out of the morass of immorality into 


patriotic virtue. Outside of the new 


SISTERS 


Korea, as yet scarcely as big as a man’s 
hand, which is forming under the in- 
fluence of Christian teachers, it is dif- 
ficult to see where there is any force 
for the regeneration of this once her- 
mit nation, forced the 
market place and still too much dazed 
to know exactly what is going on. 


into world’s 


Nevertheless a new Korea is form- 


ing. 


Sisters 


By Helen M. Richardson 


NE opened her eyes in the meadow, 


Way down ’mid the grasses, tall; 


She heard the chirp of the crickets, 


The lilt of the robin’s call; 


And trimming her new spring bonnet, 


She worked by the glow-worm’s light, 


And danced to the. tinkling music 


Of a brooklet, clear and bright. 


A delicate hot-house darling 


Looked out where the breezes played 


At hide-and-seek, in the sunshine, 


With this little meadow maid; 


She longed for the daisy’s freedom, 


And she thought her fair and sweet, 


But she did not know they were sisters, 


For they called her Marguerite. 




















Marie Adelaide of Orleans 


By Mary Stuart Smith 


VERY one knows the loving 
gratitude that has been mani- 
fested by all patriotic Amer- 
icans to the French in gen- 

eral and Lafayette with his comrades 
in particular who person- 
ally in the hardships and glory of our 
Revolutionary War. How strange 
does it seem, then, that in this connec- 
tion the name which heads this sketch 
is hardly known to the closest students 
of that stormy but never-to-be for- 
gotten period of our history. 

Although a great-granddaughter of 
Louis XIV., wife of a man who, for a 
while was heir-apparent to the throne 
of France, and one day to become the 
mother of the King of the French, 
Marie Adelaide, Duchesse de Chartres, 
the richest, wittiest and most beautiful 
woman of her nation, from the very 
beginning, was an ardent sympathizer 
with the American colonies in their 
struggle for liberty and aided them in- 
calculably by most generous contribu- 
tions of money and munitions of war, 
beside using her great social influence 
in their behalf. Her salon was ever 
open to the representatives of the 
youthful republic, and her purse re- 
sponsive to every appeal for its many 
imperative needs. 

Doubtless one reason why no 
acknowledgement was ever made by 
the American people of the gratitude 
due her was that her benefactions were 
dispensed in the most unostentatious 
and modest manner. 


shared 


Inheriting three immense estates at 
the early age of eighteen, she had been 
wedded to Joseph Louis Philippe, 
Duc de Chartres, and the warm, ro- 
mantic attachment existing between 
this young couple, in the early days of 
their union, was very different from 
the general idea entertained concern- 
ing French marriages. This duke is 
the only Bourbon who seems to have 
been born with a love of liberty for the 
people as well as for himself, so that 
when in 1786 he became, in the natu- 
ral order of succession, Duke of Or- 
leans, he dropped his title and hence- 
forth desired to be known only as the 
Citizen Philippe Egalité. 

But the Parisian populace could not 
forget that he was of the blood royal, 
and ever mistrusted his sincerity, so 
that when “the Mountain” obtained 
supremacy, his comradeship with re- 
publicans of many hues was speedily 
forgotten; he was arrested as a royal- 
ist and sent to prison, whence the short 
step to the guillotine followed as a 
matter of course. 

His fate was the more surprising as 
his lovely wife, during all those hid- 
eous days of famine, blood and strife, 
had spent nearly all of her time and a 
large share of her income in bestowing 
aid wherever needed, irrespective of 
class or condition, so that even the 
sans culottes looked up to her, as an 
angel of mercy, with reverence and 
love. What love, though, could quench 
the insatiable thirst for blood that ran 
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riot in Paris at that time? But this is 
to anticipate. 

The lively interest in American af- 
fairs taken by this high-born couple 
had its source in the warm friendship 
that subsisted between them and the 
naval hero, John Paul Jones, which be- 
gan in the heyday of their youth and 
prosperity. The Duc de Chartres, 
young as he was, had been nominated 
High Admiral of France, and prepar- 
atory to filling this exalted station, had 
been sent out upon a cruise of instruc- 
tion, as it was called, under the tuition 
of his predecessor in the admiralty, 
and in the course of this cruise, they 
crossed the Atlantic in a splendid new 
frigate “La Terpsichore,’ and an- 
chored in the harbor of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. 

John Paul Jones, who was at that 
time, a Virginian landed proprietor, 
no sooner heard of the presence of this 
vessel at Hampton Roads, and the 
quality of its officers, than he waited 
upon them, and conveyed to them 
large stores of the dainties and delica- 
cies for which that region is famed, 
and which must have been so grateful 
after a long voyage. 

But this was in 1775, when already 
men of discerning minds like Paul 
Jones, foresaw clearly that war with 
England was imminent. Hence his 
visit to the French frigate was not a 
mere idle social call, but a visit fraught 
with momentous consequences. The 
hospitable, intelligent planter, soon ob- 
taining the favor of the ship’s com- 
manders, was permitted to closely in- 
spect the vessel and its armament, tak- 
ing its dimensions so exactly that he 
was enabled to direct the construction 
of a man-of-war modelled precisely 
after the Terpsichore; as soon as Con- 


gress decided upon having a navy 
built. 

In 1778, when, in response to earn- 
est pleading, Paul Jones was permitted 
to carry the war into European waters, 
after his victory over “The Drake,” 
when he came, with his prizes, into the 
French harbor of Brest, he was most 
hospitably received and entertained by 
the Duc and Duchesse de Chartres in 
their cottage-palace by the sea, and 
immediately there sprang up between 
the lady and hero that remarkable 
friendship, of which her eldest son, 
Louis Philippe, long afterwards re- 
marked, when an exile and guest of 
the Morris family in New Jersey: 

“In all my checkered life, I have never 
known so beautiful a relation between 
woman and man as that of my mother and 
Paul Jones.” 

But these royal hosts did not con- 
fine themselves to feasting and flatter- 
ing the commander of the victorious 
“Ranger.” The officers and common 
sailors shared their attentions, and the 
good Duchess supplied them with 
sorely needed changes of raiment and 
whatever other comforts they lacked, 
at her own expense, knowing full well 
that the United States Commissioners 
were utterly unable to raise the funds 
necessary to provide for the require- 
ments of these gallant fellows. 

Again and again during the war she 
did the like, and when Commodore 
Jones would demur she would per- 
emptorily silence him by exclaiming: 

“Commodore, I command you! This is 
not charity; it is not even gratuity. It 
is my offering to the great cause of which 
you are by far the ablest and bravest cham- 
pion on the sea.” 

Marie Adelaide had a lively imag- 
ination, and was in the habit of play- 

















PAUL JONES 


fuliy applying descriptive epithets to 
persons whom she particularly ad- 
mired. Washington she styled: “His 
Uncrowned Majesty,” that is to say, 
“Sa Majesté Sans Couronne.” Jeffer- 
son was “The Clever,” viz: “Monsieur 
V’habile” and Paul Jones had several 
soubriquets, such as “The Untitled 


Knight of the Sea,” “The Wrathful 
Achilles of the Ocean,” and “The 
Bayard Afloat.” 

The princely pair went so far in their 
complaisance as to insist that the 
young hero take up his abode in the 
palace, while he remained at Brest, 


which was such a condescension as 
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court etiquette pronounced perfectly 
inadmissible, and much censure was 
incurred. Louis Philippe years after- 
wards said that he accounted it one of 
the greatest privileges of his life to 
have had association with Paul Jones, 
when a boy, under the auspices of his 
gracious mother. 

It was this friendship which pro- 
cured for the Scottish-American hero 
of low birth, but lofty soul, introduc- 
tion to the most select society of Paris, 
and never had the Duchess to blush for 
her protégé. He not only sustained 
himself, but was considered to add 
éclat to every assembly that he at- 
tended. The King Louis XVI. him- 
self conversed with him freely as friend 
with friend, and in the end ennobled 
him and bestowed favors upon him 
never before accorded to a foreigner 
and a plebeian. 

Full as was Marie Adelaide of ex- 
alted patriotism, she was especially de- 
voted to the memory of her grand- 
father, the Count of Toulouse, High 
Admiral of France, who had achieved 
the feat, so rarely accomplished by a 
French naval officer, of wresting a vic- 
tory from the English. At the great 
battle of Malaga, in 1704, he had done 
more than any other officer to win the 
day. And yet, like all other great war- 
riors he had his critics, and, at a din- 
ner given by the Duke and Duchess at 
Brest, where Paul Jones was one of the 
guests, conversation fell upon the con- 
duct of that famous seafight, and a 
leading courtier presumed to animad- 
vert upon the admiral’s orders. Here- 
upon Jones responded so spiritedly and 
took the part of the Count de Toulouse 
so ably, that his critic was confounded, 
the Duchess charmed, and all at table 
wonderstruck by the knowledge of his- 


tory and naval warfare displayed by 
one who had, comparatively speaking, 
had so little opportunity of storing up 
such an amount of practical informa- 
tion. Calling to a trusted servant, 
while the dinner was still going on, the 
Duchess had brought to her a fine 
watch of unique workmanship that had 
belonged to the Commodore, and 
begged him to keep it as a memento of 
that gallant ancestor of her’s whom he 
had so eloquently defended. 

No one could have been more 
amazed than was Jones, at receiving 
such unlooked for recognition of his 
honest tribute to real merit, yet he 
mastered his embarrassment, and ac- 
cepted the priceless gift as gracefully 
as it had been tendered. After thank- 
ing the lady reverentially, he said: 
“May it please your Royal Highness, 
if fortune should favor me at sea, I 
shall some day lay an English frigate 
at your feet.” 

To the tactful persuasions of Marie 
Adelaide alone did Louis XVI. yield 
when he made a present to the United 
States of the frigate “Le Bon Homme 
Richard,” which, old and crazy as it 
was, enabled John Paul Jones to win 
the most memorable sea-fight of mod- 
ern times, at once raising the govern- 
ment under which he fought to the 
rank of a maritime power. 

Ordinarily calm and undemonstra- 
tive, when the news of this glorious 
victory reached Paris, the Duchesse de 
Chartres was rapturous in her joy, 
causing her palace to be illuminated 
and assembling a large company to do 
honor to the occasion. Well might she 
rejoice in the fruit of her own modest 
but effective intercessions ! 

In April, 1780, Paul Jones chanced 
to visit Paris on business, and was 
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again handsomely entertained by his 
steadfast friengls, the Duc and Duch- 
esse de Chartres. In her journal, the 
lady herself records what happened at 
supper. When a suitable pause be- 
tween the courses allowed the oppor- 
tunity, Chevalier Paul Jones asked her 
Royal Highness if she deigned to re- 
member his promise, made two years 
before, that he would lay a frigate at 
her feet. She bowed assent. Then 
Jones sent an attendant to bring from 
his apartment in the palace a leather 
case. When the messenger returned, 
Jones took from the case a sword and 
said : 


“Your Royal Highness perceives the im- 
possibility of keeping my promise in kind. 
The English frigate proved to be a forty- 
four on two decks, and she is now at 
l’Orient, with French colors flying. The 
best I can do towards keeping my word ot 
two years ago is to place in your dainty 
hands the sword of the brave officer who 
commanded the English forty-four. I have 
the honor to surrender to the loveliest ot 
women the sword surrendered to me by 
one of the bravest of men—the sword of 
Captain, the Honorable Richard Pearson of 
His Britannic Majesty's late ship the Ser- 
apis. 


Elsewhere in her journal the Duch- 
ess Says: : 


“Although the company at table was 
most distinguished, Commodore Jones, 
fresh from his marvelous victories, was 
easily the centre of attraction to all. 

“T said to him that all the world had read 
the account of his exploits, and the more 
we read the more we marvelled. And I 
asked him what thought, what impulse, what 
inspiration could have sustained him to 
persevere when his ship was on fire and 
sinking under his feet, and his men almost 
all in the throes of death about him. To 
this he replied with a profound bow and the 
greatest solemnity: ‘May it please your 
Royal Highness, I could not be the first to 


strike the flag that I had been first to ex- 
hibit in Europe; and besides, surrender 
must have postponed the rapture of greeting 
you again!’ Then I could only reply as I 
did: ‘Ah, my dear Commodore, not Che- 
valier Bayard nor Charles the Bold himself 
could have laid his helmet at a lady’s feet 
with such knightly grace.’” 

But the time of feasting and play- 
ful dalliance was soon to be over for 
Marie Adelaide. 

Although during the Reign of Ter- 
ror she was the only one of the royal 
family allowed to remain in France, 
how could her generous soul enjoy an 
exemption in which no dear one had 
a share. After the execution of her 
husband and the exile of her sons, even 
Paris had no attraction for her, and she 
took refuge in Spain, where she re- 
sided until 1814, when the era of the 
Restoration lured her back to her be- 
loved country. Napoleon also honored 
himself by extending more than one 
invitation that she should return to 
Paris, thus acknowledging her as a 
public benefactress. Moreover, during 
Napoleon’s hundred days’ reign after 
his return from banishment to Elba, 
he had settled upon the widowed 
Duchesse d’Orleans an annuity of 
200,000 francs, at the instance of the 
ever generous Hortense, Queen of 
Holland. 

From 1814 to 1821, when Marie 
Adelaide died from the effects of a sad 
accident, her home was in Paris, but 
“we cannot imagine her life to have 
been otherwise than dark, so fraught 
was every scene with painful memo- 
ries. If even goodness cannot bring 
happiness, at least her existence must 
have been filled with the calm peaceful- 
ness that results from a quiet con- 
science. 


| 
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An Early Coronation Sermon 


By George H. Davenport 


N the 9th of August, 1727, the 
first Sunday after the pro- 
claiming of George II. King 
of England, the Reverend 

Benjamin Colman, minister of the 
Brattle Street Church in Boston, 
preached a powerful and interesting 
sermon from the text I Chron. XII.18. 
Its subject was “Fidelity to the Prot- 
estant Succession in the Illustrious 
House of Hanover.” At the request 
of his parishioners it was printed, and 
the pamphlet bears this inscription: 


“Boston in New England” 
“Printed by T. Fleet for T. Hancock, 
at the Bible and Three Crowns 
Near the Town Dock. 


1727.” 


In 1689 William succeeded to the 
throne of England, and in 1701 gave 
his consent to an act of settlement 
which secured the succession of the 
crown to the House of Hanover, to 
the exclusion of all Roman Catholic 
claimants. On March 8th, 1702, Will- 
iam was thrown from his horse and 
killed, and Queen Anne came to the 
throne. In 1708 a purely whig minis- 
try was formed, and in 1714, on the 
death of Anne, the whigs proclaimed 
the Elector of Hanover king, as George 
I. In 1727 George I. died and George 
II. came to the throne. 

The New England colony of 
faithful subjects was interested in all 


that pertained to Old England, and es- 
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pecially, of course, to who was to be 
their king and ruler; and their clergy- 
men kept in touch with the religious 
and civil life across the sea, as is every- 
where evident in the records and writ- 
ings of the time. 

The introduction to this special ser- 
mon is so quaintly and_ seriously 
written, and sets forth so forcibly the 
feelings for the Mother Country prev- 
alent in the New England colonies, that 
it is worth giving it in full. 


To The 
“Loyal Protestant Reader.” 

“If I had not been persuaded that the 
Text and this short Discourse upon it here 
presented to thee, breathes the heart and soul 
of the Churches in New England, both Pas- 
tors and People, I should not have brought 
the one into the pulpit on the present occa- 
sion, nor have permitted the other to go 
into the press at the desire of those who 
heard it. But as I am conscious of no mo- 
tive in the choice of the Subject, but I 
trust a sincere and fervent zeal for the Re- 
ligion of Christ and the Protestant Suc- 
cession in the Royal Family; so I am con- 
fident that the Gentlemen who have asked 
this copy of what they heard, did it on no 
other motive. And if it may in any measure 
help to confirm and increase a dutiful and 
loyal affection to Christ, his truths and spir- 
itual worship; and to our rightful King 
as the Defender of them; I shall not re- 
pent the making so minute an offering at 
the Temple on so great an Occasion.” 

“The name of the great King William 
was ever dear to these his loyal New Eng- 
lish Colonies, and that beyond expression; 
but there is no one thing by which his Im- 
mortal Memory is more endeared to us, 
than the wise and just provision by Him 
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made for the Succession of the Crown in 
the Protestant Line.” 


“When we saw it take place in a manner 
so peaceful, after so much reason to fear 
the contrary, our mouths were filled with 
laughter and our tongues with singing. Our 
Churches rang with the high praises of God, 
and with continued prayers for the Life of 


the King and of his Son. We trusted in 


God that he was building a Sure House 
for the Protestant cause, and speaking of 
it for a great while to come in the Person 
of His Royal Highness and his numerous 
illustrious offspring; as the Lord gave to 
David a lamp in Jerusalem, to set-up his 
Son after him and to establish his people.” 

“But we were soon struck with horror 
and just detestation at the hellish plots and 
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rebellions, formed by the restless party in 
the Nation, whom no oaths could bind, nor 
clemency conquer, nor the rebukes of a 
righteous Providence deter: Nor were we 
from time to time less affected with a sin- 
cere and dutiful joy, to show how God 
brought their wicked devices to light, and 
covered the abetters of them with infamy; 
while at the same time the fame of the 
felicity of the Nation under the King’s wise 
administration reached us, and of the vast 
influence of his Majesty’s Counsels and 
power upon the grand affairs of Europe.” 

“When some of the Clergy, doubly sworn 
to the King and the Faith he defended, ap- 
peared to head the vile attempts to disturb 
a Protestant Reign, we readily took the oc- 
casion given us to declare our astonishment 
at the abhorrence of the perfidy and im- 
piety. For what were those Englishmen 
and Protestants, falsely so called, plotting to 
introduce, but the two transcendent plagues 
of popery and slavery upon the Nations? 
With amazement and disdain, the protestant 
Dissenters beheld the villainy, and cried to 
the God of Heaven against the men, his 
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enemies more than ours. The meanwhile 
it was their humble trust in the mercy of 
God, that while his Majesty was asserting 
the rights of conscience, and restoring to 
God his Throne in the soul of man, God 
would not fail to defend his Servant on the 
British Throne. God answered the faith 
and prayer of his people, and returned the 
wickedness of the King’s enemies on their 
own head.” 

“This was the language of the Addresses 
from the Ministers of the Province at their 
annual conventions; and I have presumed 
to transcribe a paragraph or two of them, 
for an abiding testimony of their fervent 
loyalty to Christ and the Protestant Royal 
Family.” 

“Thanks be to Gci the Protestant Suc- 
cession lives in his present Majesty, King 
George II; and accordingly the tide of joy 
has run as high among us in the happy 
Succession of the Son, as it did on the 
Accession of the great King his Father.” 

“May the Clemencies of his Majesty’s 
Government extend always to these Ameri- 
can Churches, which know not of one single 
person in their Communion that is not loy- 
ally affected to Him and to his House. May 
he shine long at the head of the Protestant 
interest, its powerful Friend and Protector; 
and reign always in the hearts of his protes- 
tant subjects, being ever to them as the light 
of the morning, and as the breath of their 
nostrils. BENJAMIN COLMAN. 

Boston, N. E., August 16, 1727.” 


Then follows the sermon, in which 
he sets forth the truth that “Our faith- 
ful zeal for and adherence to the Pro- 
testant Succession in the House of 
Hanover is our Fidelity to Christ and 
His Holy Religion.” 

The Rev. Benjamin Colman was 
quite a remarkable man. Born in 
Boston October 19, 1673, he entered 
Harvard College in 1688, and under 
the Presidency of Dr. Increase Mather, 
received in 1692 his A. B., and in 1695 
his A. M. Three weeks thereafter he 
sailed for England, then in the heat of 
the King William war with the French 



































THE BRATTLE STREET CHURCH 


From Drake’s ‘‘Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston,” published by Little, Brown & Co. 


King. At the end of seven weeks of 
storm and trial, a French Privateer 
sighted them, gave chase, and captured 
them, and he was carried to France, 
subsequently released, and after many 
trials reached England. 

In July, 1699, the Brattle Street 
Church in Boston sent for him to be- 
come their minister; this call was 
signed by Thomas Brattle, Benjamin 
Davis, Thomas Cooper, John Leverett, 
and others. He accepted the call, and 
sailed for home August 20th, 1699, ar- 
riving in Boston November Ist. On 
the 24th of December of that year the 
newly built Brattle Street Church 
was opened to public worship, Mr. Col- 
man choosing for his text II. Chron. 
VI. 8. 

For forty-eight years he ministered 
to this people. On November 18, 
1724, upon the decease of Hon. John 


Leverett, President, he was chosen by 
the corporation of Harvard College, his 
successor, but declined the honor, sub- 
mitting to the desire of his church and 
people, that he remain; but for many 
years, however, he was a fellow of the 
corporation and an overseer until his 
death. In November, 1731, the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow conferred on him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He 
died in Boston, August 29, 1747, in his 
seventy-fourth year, honored and be- 
loved by all New England. 

The Brattle Street Church, over 
which he ministered for almost half a 
century, was built in 1699, of wood, 
and was called the Manifesto Church 
being the first to adopt the rule that the 
choice of the minister should not be 
confined to communicants, but enjoyed 
by everyone who belonged to the so- 


ciety. This edifice was in use for sev- 
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enty-three years. In 1773 the new 
brick church was consecrated, and was 
occupied by the congregation until its 
demolition in 1872. To the building 
of this new church in 1773, Governor 
Hancock donated one _ thousand 
pounds, and gave the bell on which 
was inscribed,—‘I to the church the 
living call, and to the grave I summon 
aii.” 

On March 16, 1775, a twenty-four 
pound shot, from our guns at Cam- 
bridge, struck the tower. This can- 
non ball was picked up, and 1824 was 
imbedded in the masonry, where it re- 
mained until the work of tearing down 
began in 1872. 

An array of clerical talent unsur- 
passed in any Boston pulpit stands as 
the record of this church. 

Benjamin Colman, 1699 to 1747. 

William Cooper, 1716 to 1743. 

Samuel Cooper, 1746 to 1783. 

Peter Thatcher, 1785 to 1802. 

J. S. Buckminster, 1805 to 1812. 

Edward Everett, 1814 to 1815. 

John G. Palfrey, 1818 to 1830. 

S. K. Lothrop, 1834 to 1876. 

One hundred and seventy-five years 
have passed since Benjamin Colman 
said to his congregation in the Brattle 
Street Church, “The name of the great 
King William was ever dear to this his 
loyal New English Colonies, and that 
beyond expression.” Another King is 
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to be proclaimed on June 26th of this 
year, and what the good minister was 
thankful for,—the Protestant Succes- 
has been maintained in England 
up to this time. But the English Col- 
ony is no more. A great Nation has 
arisen, and if Benjamin Colman should 
come forth from his tomb in Kings 
Chapel burying ground, and revisit the 
scenes of his ministry, instead of the 
thirteen churches within its borders, he 
would now find two hundred and 
eighty-nine of every sect and name un- 





sion 


der the sun; instead of a city contain- 
ing 17,500 inhabitants, he would find a 
city of 560,892. He would be able to 
find the Common, and many of the old 
streets and lanes, the Old State House, 
the Old Corner Book Store, and Fan- 
euil Hall, but of the churches, only five 
remain on the same sites and substan- 
tially as he left them when he died in 
1747 :—The Old South, West Church, 
Kings Chapel, Christ Church, and the 
New North Church. But, of these, 
only the last three are used for serv- 
ices at the present time. 

With the Protestant Succession still 
maintained in a large proportion of 
these Boston churches, and in the great 
country at large, Mr. Colman could re- 
turn again to his quiet resting place 
under the Kings Chapel trees for an- 
other one hundred and _ seventy-five 
years, in peace and contentment. 
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The Professor’s Commencement 


By Willa Sibert Cather 


HE professor sat at his li- 
brary table at six o’clock in 
the morning. He had risen 


with the sun, which is up 
betimes in June. An uncut volume of 
“Huxley’s Life and Letters” lay open 
on the table before him, but he tapped 
the pages absently with his paper-knife 
and his eyes were fixed unseeingly on 
the St. Gaudens medallion of Steven- 
son on the opposite wall. The pro- 
fessor’s library testified to the superior 
quality of his taste in art as well as to 
his wide and varied scholarship. Only 
by a miracle of taste could so unpre- 
tentious a room have been made so at- 
tractive; it was as dainty as a boudoir 
and as original in color scheme as a 
painter’s studio. The walls were hung 
with photographs of the works of the 
best modern painters,——Burne-Jones, 
Rossetti, Corot, and a dozen others. 
Above the mantel were delicate repro- 
ductions in color of some of Fra An- 
gelica’s most beautiful paintings. The 
rugs were exquisite in pattern and 
color, pieces of weaving that the Pro- 
fessor had picked up himself in his 
wanderings in the Orient. On close 
inspection, however, the contents of 
the book-shelves formed the most re- 
markable feature of the library. The 
shelves were almost equally appor- 
tioned to the accommodation of works 
on literature and science, suggesting 
a form of bigamy rarely encountered 
in society. The collection of works 
of pure literature was wide enough to 


include nearly all the major languages 
of modern Europe, besides the Greek 
and Roman classics. 

To an interpretive observer nearly 
everything that was to be found in the 
Professor’s library was represented in 
his personality. Occasionally, when 
he read Hawthorne’s “Great Stone 
Face” with his classes, some clear 
sighted student wondered whether the 
man ever realized how completely he 
illustrated the allegory in himself. 
The Professor was truly a part of all 
that he had met, and he had managed 
to meet most of the good things that 
the mind of man had desired. In his 
face there was much of the laborious 
precision of the scientist and not a 
little of Fra Angelico and of the lyric 
poets whose influence had prolonged 
his youth well into the fifties. His 
pupils always remembered the Pro- 
fessor’s face long after they had for- 
gotten the things he had endeavored 
to teach them. He had the bold, 
prominent nose and chin of the oldest 
and most beloved of American actors, 
and the high, broad forehead which 
Nature loves to build about her finely 
adjusted minds. The grave, large 
outlines of his face were softened by 
an infinite kindness of mouth and eye. 
His mouth, indeed, was as sensitive 
and mobile as that of a young man, 
and, given certain passages from 
“Tristram and Isolde” or certain lines 
from Heine, his eyes would flash out 


at you like wet corn-flowers after a 
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spring shower. His hair was very 
‘thick, straight, and silver white. This, 
with his clear skin, gave him a some- 
what actor-like appearance. He was 
slight of build and exceedingly frail, 
with delicate, sensitive hands curving 
back at the finger ends, with dark pur- 
ple veins showing prominently on the 
back. They were exceedingly small, 
white as a girl’s, and well kept as a 
pianist’s. 

As the Professor sat caressing his 
Huxley, a lady entered. 

“It is half past six, Emerson, and 
breakfast will be served at seven.” 
Anyone would have recognized her as 
the Professor’s older sister, for she 
was a sort of simplified and expur- 
gated edition of himself, the more 
alert and masculine character of the 
two, and the scholar’s protecting 
angel. She wore a white lace cap 
on her head and a knitted shawl about 
her shoulders. Though she had been 
a widow for twenty- five years and 
more, she was always called Miss 
Agatha Graves. She scanned her 
brother critically and having satisfied 
herself that his linen was immacu- 
late and his white tie a fresh one, she 
remarked, “You were up early this 
morning, even for you.” 

“The roses never have the fragrance 
that they have in the first sun, they 
give out their best then,” said her 
brother nodding toward the window 
where the garden roses thrust their 
pink heads close to the screen as 
though they would not be kept out- 
side. “And I have something on my 
mind, Agatha,” he continued, nerv- 
ously fingering the sandalwood paper- 
cutter, “I feel distraught and weary. 
You know how I shrink from changes 
of any sort, and this—why this is the 
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most alarming thing that has ever con- 
fronted me. It is absolutely cutting 
my life off at the stalk, and who knows 
whether it will bud again?” 

Miss Agatha turned sharply about 
from the window where she had been 
standing, and gravely studied her 
brother’s drooping shoulders and de- 
jected figure. 

“There you go atyour old tricks, 
Em,” she remonstrated. “T have 
heard many kinds of ability attributed 
to you, but to my mind no one has ever 
put his finger on the right spot. Your 
real gift is for getting all the possible 
pain out of life, and extracting need- 
less annoyance from commonplace and 
trivial things. Here you have buried 
yourself for the best part of your life 
in that High School, for motives 
Quixotic to an absurdity. If you had 
chosen a University I should not com- 
plain, but in that place all your best 
tools have rusted. Granted that you 
have done your work a little better 
than the people about you, it’s no great 
place in which to excel,—a city high 
school where failures in every trade 
drift to teach-the business they cannot 
make a living by. Now it is time that 
you do something to justify the faith 
your friends have always had in you. 
You owe something to them and to 
your own name.” 

“T have builded myself a monument 
more lasting than brass,” quoted the 
Professor softly, balancing the tips of 
his slender fingers together. 

“Nonsense, Emerson!” said Miss 
Agatha impatiently. “You are a sen- 
timentalist and your vanity is that of a 
child. As for those slovenly persons 
with offensive manners whom you call 
your colleagues, do you fancy they ap- 
preciate you? They are as envious as 
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green gourds and their mouths pucker 
when they pay ou compliments. I 
hope you are not so unsophisticated as 
to believe all the sentimental twaddle 
of your old students. | When they 
want recommendations to some school 
board, or run for a city office and want 
your vote, they come here and say that 
you have been the inspiration of their 
lives, and I believe in my heart that 
you are goose enough to accept it all.” 

“As for my confréres,” said the Pro- 
fessor smiling, “I have no doubt that 
each one receives in the bosom of his 
family exactly the same advice that 
you are giving me. If there dwell 
an appreciated man on earth I have 
never met him. As for the students, 
I believe I have, to some at least, in a 
measure supplied a vital element that 
their environment failed to give them. 
Whether they realize this or not is of 
slight importance; it is in the very na- 
ture of youth to forget its sources, 
physical and mental alike. If one la- 
bors at all in the garden of youth, it 
must be free from the passion of see- 
ing things grow, from an innate love 
of watching the strange processes of 
the brain under varying influences and 
limitations. He gets no more thanks 
than the novelist gets from the charac- 
ter he creates, nor does he deserve 
them. He has the whole human com- 
edy before him in embryo, the begin- 
ning of all passions and all achieve- 
ments. As I have often told you, this 
city is a disputed strategic point. It 
controls a vast manufacturing region 
given over to sordid and materialistic 
ideals. Any work that has been done 
here for zsthetics cannot be lost. I 
suppose we shall win in the end, but 
the reign of Mammon has been long 
and oppressive. You remember when 


I was a boy working in the fields how 
we used to read Bunyan’s “Holy War” 
at night? Well, I have always felt 
very much as though I were keeping 
the Ear Gate of the town of Mansoul, 
and I know not whether the Captains, 
who succeed me be trusty or no.” 

Miss Agatha was visibly moved, but 
she shook her head. “Well, I wish 
you had gone into the church, Emer- 
son. I respect your motives, but there 
are more tares than wheat in your crop, 
I suspect.” 

“My dear girl,” said the Professor, 
his eye brightening, “that is the very 
reason for the sowing. There is a 
picture by Vedder of the Enemy Sow- 
ing Tares at the foot of the cross, and 
his seeds are golden coins. That is 
the call to arms; the other side never 
sleeps; in the theatres, in the newspa- 
pers, in the mills and offices and coal 
fields, by day and by night the enemy 
sows tares.” 

As the Professor slowly climbed the 
hill to the High School that morning, 
he indulged in his favorite fancy, that 
the old grey stone building was a fort- 
ress set upon the dominant acclivity of 
that great manufacturing city, a 
stronghold of knowledge in the heart 
of Mammon’s kingdom, a Pharos to all 
those drifting, storm-driven lives in the 
valley below, where mills and factories 
thronged, blackening the windine 
shores of the river, which was dotted 


with coal barges and frantic, puffing - 


little tugs. The High School com- 
manded the heart of the city, which 
was like that of any other manufactur- 
ing town—a scene of bleakness and 
naked ugliness and of that remorseless 
desolation which follows upon the 
fiercest lust of man. The beautiful 
valley, where long ago two limpid 
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rivers met at the foot of wooded 
heights, had become a scorched and 
blackened waste. The river banks 
were lined with bellowing mills which 
broke the silence of the night with 
periodic crashes of sound, filled the 
valley with heavy carboniferous smoke, 
and sent the chilled products of their 
red forges to all parts of the known 
world,—to fashion railways in Siberia, 
bridges in Australia, and to tear the 
virgin soil of Africa. To the west, 
across the river, rose the steep bluffs, 
faintly etched through the brown 
smoke, rising five hundred feet, almost 
as sheer as a precipice, traversed by 
cranes and inclines and checkered by 
winding yellow paths like sheep trails 
which lead to the wretched habitations 
clinging to the face of the cliff, the 
lairs of the vicious and the poor, miser- 
able rodents of civilization. In the 
middle of the stream, among the tugs 
and barges, were the dredging boats, 
hoisting muck and filth from the 
clogged channel. It was difficult to 
believe that this was the shining river 
which tumbles down the steep hills of 
the lumbering district, odorous of wet 
spruce logs and echoing the ring of 
axes and the song of the raftsmen, 
come to this black ugliness at last, with 
not one throb of its woodland passion 
and bright vehemence left. 

For thirty years the Professor’s 
class-room had overlooked this scene 
which caused him unceasing admira- 
tion and regret. For thirty years he 
had cried out against the image set up 
there as the Hebrew prophets cried 
out against the pride and _ blind 
prosperity of Tyre. Nominally he 
was a professor of English Litera- 
ture, but his real work had been to try 
to secure for youth the rights of youth ; 
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the right to be generous, to dream, to 
enjoy; to feel a little the seduction of 
the old Romance, and to yield a little. 
His students were boys and girls from 
the factories and offices, destined to re- 
turn thither, and hypnotized by the 
glitter of yellow metal. They were 
practical, provident, unimaginative, 
and mercenary at sixteen. Often, when 
some lad was reading aloud in the 
class-room, the puffing of the engines 
in the switch yard at the foot of the 
hill would drown the verse and the 
young voice entirely, and the Professor 
would murmur sadly to himself: “Not 
even this respite is left to us; even here 
the voice of youth is drowned by the 
voice of the taskmaster that waits for 
them all impatiently enough.” 

Never had hisduty seemedtocall him 
so urgently as on this morning when 
he was to lay down his arms. As he 
entered the building he met the boys 
carrying palms up into the chapel for 
class-day exercises, and it occurred to 
him for the first time that this was his 
last commencement, a commencement 
without congratulations and without 
flowers. When he went into the chapel 
to drill the seniors on their commence- 
ment orations, he was unable to fix his 
mind upon his work. For thirty years 
he had heard youth say exactly the 
same thing in the same place; had 
heard young men swear fealty to the 
truth, pay honor to the pursuit of noble 
pleasures, and pledge themselves “to 
follow knowledge like a sinking star 
beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought.” How many, he asked him- 
self, had kept their vows? He could 


remember the occasion of his own com- 
mencement in that same chapel; the 
story that every senior class still told 
the juniors, of the Professor’s humilia- 




















tion and disgrace when, in attempting 
to recite “Horatius at the Bridge,” he 
had been unable to recall one word of 
the poem following 


“Then out spake bold Horatius 
The Captain of the gate,;” 


and after some moments of agonizing 
silence he had shame-facedly left the 
platform. Even the least receptive of 
the Professor’s students realized that he 
had risen to a much higher plane of 
scholarship than any of his colleagues, 
and they delighted to tell this story of 
the frail, exquisite, little man whom 
generations of students had called “the 
bold Horatius.” 

All the morning the Professor was 
busy putting his desk and bookcases in 
order, impeded by the painful con- 
sciousness that he was doing it for the 
last time. He made many trips to the 


window and often lapsed into periods 


of idleness. The room had been con- 
nected in one way and another with 
most of his intellectual passions, and 
was as full of sentimental asso- 
ciations for him as the haunts 
of his courtship days are to a 
lover. At two o'clock he met 
his last class, which was just finishing 
“Sohrab and Rustum,” and he was 
forced to ask one of the boys to read 
and interpret the majestic closing lines 
on the “shorn and parceled oxus.” 
What the boy’s comment was the Pro- 
fessor never knew, he felt so close a 
kinship to that wearied river that he 
sat stupefied, with his hand shading his 
eyes and his fingers twitching. When 
the bell rang announcing the end of 
the hour; he felt a sudden pain clutch 
his heart; he had a vague hope that 
the students would gather around his 
desk to discuss some point that youth 
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loves to discuss, as they often did, but 
their work was over and they hurried 
out, eager for their freedom, while the 
professor sat helplessly watching them. 

That evening a banquet was given 
to the retiring professor in the chapel, 
but Miss Agatha had to exert all her 
native power of command to induce 
him to go. He had come home so 
melancholy and unnerved that after 
laying out his dress clothes she literally 
had to put them on him. When he 
was in his shirt sleeves and Miss 
Agatha had carefully brushed his beau- 
tiful white hair and arranged his tie, 
she wheeled him sharply about and re- 
treated to a chair. 

“Now Emerson, say your piece,” she 
commanded. 

Plucking up his shirt sleeves and 
making sure of his cuffs, the Professor 
began valiantly : 


“Lars Porsena of Clusium 
By the nine gods he swore,” 


It was all Miss Agatha’s idea. After 
the invitations to the banquet were out 
and she discovered that half-a-dozen of 
the Professor’s own classmates and 
many of his old students were to be 
present, she divined that it would be a 
tearful and depressing occasion. Em- 
erson, she knew, was an indifferent 
speaker when his heart was touched, so 
she had decided that after a silence of 
thirty-five years Horatius should be 


heard from. The idea of correcting . 


his youthful failure in his old age had 
rather pleased the Professor on the 
whole, and he had set to work to mem- 
orize Lord Macaulay’s lay, rehearsing 
in private to Miss Agatha, who had 
drilled him for that fatal exploit of his 
commencement night. 

After this dress rehearsal the Pro- 
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fessor’s spirits rose,and during the car- 
riage ride he even made several feeble 
efforts to joke with his sister. But 
later in the evening when he sat down 
at the end of the long table in the dusky 
chapel, green with palms for com- 
mencement week, he fell into deep de- 
pression. The guests chattered and 
boasted and gossiped, but the guest of 
honor sat silent, staring at the candles. 
Beside him sat old Fairbrother, of the 
Greek department, who had come into 
the faculty in the fifth year of Graves’s 
professorship, and had married a 
pretty senior girl who had rejected 
Graves’s timid suit. She had been dead 
this many a year; since his bereave- 
ment lonely old Fairbrother had clung 
to Graves, and now the Professor felt 
a singular sense of support in his pres- 
ence. 

The Professor tried to tell himself 
that now his holiday time had come, 
and that he had earned it; that now he 
could take up the work he had looked 
forward to and prepared for for years, 
his History of Modern Painting, the 
Italian section of which was already 
practically complete. But his heart 
told him that he had no longer the 
strength to take up independent work. 
Now that the current of young life had 
cut away from him and into a new 
channel, he felt like a ruin of some ex- 
tinct civilization, like a harbor from 
which the sea has receded. He real- 
ized that he had been living by external 
stimulation from the warm young 
blood about him, and now that it had 
left him, all his decrepitude was hor- 
ribly exposed. All those hundreds of 
thirsty young lives had drunk him dry. 
He compared himself to one of those 
granite colossi of antique lands, from 
which each traveller has chipped a bit 
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of stone until only a mutilated torso is 
left. 

He looked reflectively down the long 
table, picking out the faces of his 
colleagues here and there, souls that 
had toiled and wrought and thought 
with him, that simple, unworldly sect 
of people he loved. They were still 
discussing the difficulties of the third 
conjugation, as they had done there for 
twenty years. They were cases of ar- 
rested development, most of them. Al- 
ways in contact with immature minds, 
they had kept the simplicity and many 
of the callow enthusiasms of youth. 
Those facts and formulae which inter- 
est the rest of the world for but a few 
years at most, were still the vital facts 
of life for them. They believed quite 
sincerely in the supreme importance of 
quadratic equations, and the rule for 
the special verbs that govern the dative 
was a part of their decalogue. And 
he himself—what had he done with the 
youth, the strength, the enthusiasm and 
splendid equipment he had brought 
there from Harvard thirty years ago? 
He had come to stay but a little while 
—five years at the most, until he could 
save money enough to defray the ex- 
pense of a course in some German uni- 
versity. But then the battle had 
claimed him ; the desire had come upon 
him to bring some message of repose 
and peace to the youth of this work- 
driven, joyless people, to cry the name 
of beauty so loud that the roar of the 
mills could not drown it. Then the 


reward of his first labors had come in 
the person of his one and only genius ; 
his restless, incorrigible pupil with the 
gentle eyes and manner of a girl, at 
once timid and utterly reckless, who 
had seen even as Graves saw; who had 
suffered a little, sung a little, struck the 














true lyric note, and died wretchedly at 
three-and-twenty in his master’s arms, 
the victim of a tragedy as old as the 
world and as grim as Samson, the 
Israelite’s. 

He looked about at his comrades and 
wondered what they had done with 
their lives. Doubtless they had deceived 
themselves as he had done. With 
youth always about them, they had be- 
lieved themselves of it. Like the monk 
in the legend they had wandered a 
little way into the wood to hear the 
bird’s song—the magical song of youth 
so engrossing and so treacherous, and 
they had come back to their cloister 
to find themselves old men—spent 
warriors who could only chatter 
on the wall, like grass-hoppers and 
sigh at the beauty of Helen as 
she passed. 

The toasts were nearly over, but the 
Professor had heard none of the ap- 
preciative and enthusiastic things that 
his students and colleagues had said 
of him. He read a deeper meaning 
into this parting than they had done 
and his thoughts stopped his ears. He 
heard Miss Agatha clear her throat 
and caught her meaning glance. Real- 
izing that everyone was waiting for 
him, he, blinked his eyes like a man 
heavy with sleep and arose. 

“How handsome he looks,” mur- 
mured the woman looking at his fine 
old face and silver hair. The Profes- 
sor’s remarks were as vague as they 
were brief. After expressing his 
thanks for the honor done him, he 
stated that he had still some work to 
finish among them, which had been 
too long incomplete. Then with as 
much of his school-boy attitude as he 
could remember, and a smile on his 
gentle lips, he began his 
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“Lars Porsena of Clusium, by the Nine 
Gods he swore 

That the proud house of Tarquin should 
suffer wrong no more.” 


A murmur of laughter ran up and 
down the long table, and Dr. Maitland, 
the great theeologian, who had vainly 
tried to prompt his stage-struck fellow 
graduate thirty-five years ago, laughed 
until his nose glasses fell off and dan- 
gled across his black waistcoat. Miss 
Agatha was highly elated over the suc- 
cess of her idea, but the Professor had 
no heart in what he was doing, and 
the merriment rather hurt him. Surely 
this was a time for silence and reflec- 
tion, if ever such time was. Memor- 
ies crowded upon him faster than the 
lines he spoke, and the warm eyes 
turned upon him, full of pride and af- 
fection for their scholar and their 
“great man,” moved him almost be- 
yond endurance. 


“__the Consul’s brow was sad 
And the Consul’s speech was low,” 


he read, and suited the action marvel- 
lously to the word. His eyes wan- 
dered to the chapel rostrum. Thirty- 
five years ago he had stood there re- 
peating those same lines, a young man, 
resolute and gifted, with the strength 
of Ulysses and the courage of Hector, 
with the kingdoms of the earth and 
the treasures of the ages at his feet, 
and the singing rose in his heart; a 
spasm of emotion contracted the old 
man’s vocal cords. 


“Outspake the bold Horatius, 
The Captain of the gate.” 


he faltered ; his white hand ner- 
vously sought his collar, then the hook 
on his breast where his glasses usually 
hung, and at last tremulously for his 
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handkerchief; then with a gesture of 
utter defeat, the Professor sat down. 
There was a tearful silence; white 
handkerchiefs fluttered down the table 
as from a magician’s wand, and Miss 
Agatha was sobbing. Dr. Maitland 
arose to his feet, his face distorted be- 
tween laughter and tears. “I ask you 
all,” he cried, “whether Horatius has 
any need to speak, for has he not kept 
the bridge these thirty years? God 
bless him!” 

“It’s all right, so don’t worry about 
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it, Emerson,” said Miss Agatha as 
they got into the carriage. “At least 
they were appreciative, which is more 
than I would have believed.” 

“Ah, Agatha,” said the Professor, 
wiping his face wearily with his 
crumpled handkerchief, “I am a hope- 
less dunce, and you ought to have 
known better. If you could make 
nothing of me at twenty, you showed 
poor judgment to undertake it at fifty- 
five. I was not made to shine, for 
they put a woman’s heart in me.” 

















Washington-Greene 


Correspondence 





A large collection of original letters written by General Washington 
and General Greene has come into the editor’s possession. It is our inten- 
tion to reproduce in fac-simile those of the letters which present the most 
interesting details and side lights on the great events of the period covered, 
even though some of the letters may have been previously published. 

The reproduction of these letters in chronological order will be con- 


tinued through the following twoissues. A printed copy of the letter here- 


with appears on page 493.—EpiTor. 
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Gen. Washington to Gen. Greene 


Mount Vernon, 16th Novem’r, 1781. 


Dear Sir, 


I wrote you so fully and freely by Lieut. Colo. Lee, who left me about the 2oth ulto. that I 
have at this Time but little else to say, than to acknowledge the Receipt of your Letter of the’ 25th ulto. 
which came to hand two Days ago, and by which I am surprized to find that you have received nothing 
from me later than the 28th of Septem’r. 

Since my last, the American Troops destined to the Northward, except the 2d N. York Reg’t, who 
march with the prisoners by Land, have all embarked, with their stores, & are I fancy by this Time arrived 
at the head of Elk—Those under the Command of Maj’r Gen’l St. Clair, who are ordered to join your 
army, began their march on the sth and I hope are well advanced.—The French fleet left the Bay, as I 
am informed, about the 6th or 7th—and from the last accounts I have been able to obtain of the British, 
who were last seen stand’g Southerly on the N. Carolina coast, there is but a possible Chance of the two 
fleets meeting.—L’d Cornwallis, with the British Officers going to N. York & Europe, fell down the River 
York on the 4th. The Prisoners who are to remain in the Country are all marched to Winchester & Fort 
Frederick, except such sick as remain too bad to remove—of these there are still a considerable Number.— 

I am thus far myself on my Way to the Northward—I shall remain but a few Days here, & shall pro- 
ceed to Philadelphia, where I shall attempt to stimulate Congress to the best Improvement of our late Suc- 
cess, by tak’g the most vigorous & effectual Measures, to be ready for an early & decisive Campaign the 
next Year.—My greatest Fear is, that Congress viewing this stroke in too important a point of Light, may 
think our Work too nearly closed, & will fall into a State of Languor & Relaxation—to prevent this Error, 
I shall employ every Means in my Power—and if unhappily we sink into that fatal mistake, no part of the 
Blame shall be mine— 

Whatever may be the Winter politics of European Courts, it is clearly my opinion, that our Grand 
Object, is to be prepared in every point for War—not that we wish its Continuance, but that we may be in 
the best Situation to meet every Event.— 

I am anxious to know whether the British fleet drops a Reinforcement at Charlestown—before this 
arrives, you will be informed from my last that a chain of Expresses will be established from Philadelphia 
to So. Carolina, by which means I hope to hand a more frequent Communication of Intelligence than has 
hitherto been experienced with your Army. 

With very great Regard & Esteem, 

I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Your most obedient and 
most humble Servant, 
G. WAsHINGTON. 


Hon. Major Genl. Greene. 
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The Don Who Loved a Donna 


By Will M. Clemens 


HIS is the Story of a Brave 

Man, who some years ago 

was known to the hundred 

or more persons composing 

the population of San Juan, a mining 

camp in Arizona. He was a Mexican, 

this brave man, named Don Juan 

Cubebico, and he was without question 

the ugliest “greaser” who ever stole a 

horse or ate a tamale. He was short 

and thin, blackhaired and pockmarked, 

garlic scented and _tobacco-stained, 

and in the making of his pure white 

soul bleaching powder must have been 
freely used. 

The Don claimed to be of Spanish 
blood, but my instinct taught me to 
trace his lineage through an Apache on 
his mother’s side and a horse thief at 
the fraternal end of his genealogy. He 
once boldly declared before a well- 
filled bar room that he was heir to the 
Spanish throne, and it is easily re- 
membered how, for a brief moment, he 
was in danger of falling heir to a rope 
dangling from the limb of a cotton- 
wood tree. That brief moment and 
the noble bearing of the Don saved his 
funeral expenses. 

His noble bearing was the secret of 
his bravery; he related stories of how 
he had slaughtered Gringos in the ear- 
ly days and accompanied his recital by 
whetting his hunting knife on a pair of 
boots that he had stolen from the camp 
at Red Creek three years before. When 
he could borrow tobacco, he would 


nimbly roll it in corn-husks and smoke 
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cigarettes with great gusto. I 
have often thought how it would 
have pleased the soul of a Mad- 
rid cavalier to observe the Don 
blow smoke through his nose—always 
with that same outward indication of 
nobility. He was ever a brave man— 
in telling of deeds of the past, and of 
the hosts of men he had killed “too 
dead for smelling.” 

Of the hundred men in San Juan, 
including of course the four Chinese 
and the six women, there were others 
almost as brave and self-assuring as 
Don Juan Cubebico. It could not 
have been otherwise in that typical 
town of a typical state of a typical 
nation. There was Patrick Far- 
relly, for example, another brave 
man, who died not from a want of 
nobility of character, but merely from 
a lack of common sense. In an evil 
moment, Mr. Farrelly conceived the 
idea that a little powder thrown upon 
some green hemlock would facilitate 
its burning. Thereupon he directed a 
small stream from his powder keg up- 
on the burning wood, but, not possess- 
ing a hand and a presence of mind 
quick enough to cut off the stream of 
powder at the proper moment, he was 
blown into a thousand fragments; 
whereupon, Judge Barton, himself a 
brave man, who was also coroner, was 
called upon to render a verdict, which 
he delivered with great gravity as fol- 
lows: “Patrick’s death can’t be called 
suicide, ’cause he didn’t mean to kill 
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himself. It wasn’t a visitation of God, 
‘cause he wasn’t struck by lightning. 
He didn’t die for want of breath, for 
he hadn’t anything to breathe with. 
It is very plain he didn’t know what 
he was about, so I will bring in a ver- 
dict that the deceased died for want 
of common sense.” 

Shorty French was another brave 
man, who in his day was the champion 
cow-puncher of Rhubarb Creek. Soon 
after his arrival amongst us at San 
Juan he proposed the formation of a 
Society for the Preservation of Sani- 
tary Measures, and for two weeks he 
didn’t dare lay down his gun, for fear 
some one would “get the drop on him.” 
After the excitement had somewhat 
abated, Mr. French, who was a born 
organizer, suggested the formation of 
an Olive-branch Benevolent Associa- 
tion, with meetings to be held monthly 
in Murphy’s saloon. At the first 
monthly meeting three members were 
killed and four others badly knifed. 
For a long time it was thought that the 
president, Pete Riley, could not recov- 
er, for his skull was badly mashed by 
a billiard cue as a result of his decision 
on a point of order. The billiard cue 
was turned over to the sheriff as evi- 
dence in case Pete did not recover. 
Well, he did not die, and the sheriff re- 
tained the billiard cue waiting for Pete 
to die a natural death. The sheriff 
was always looking forward for the 
impossible to happen. 

Out of the four Chinese in San Juan 
only one could be called a brave man. 
He was Lee Chung, aggressive and 
consequently successful. When there 
was war in the Chinese end of the 
town and the air was filled with Hong 
Kong swear words Lee Chung was 
nearly always the victor in the dis- 
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putes. On a certain occasion, when 
Lee landed “a goodone” on Ah Wong’s 
nose with a flat iron, the whole camp 
acknowledged Lee’s bravery, for Ah 
Wong was not able to smell for a 
month. 

Recalling the six women in San 
Juan, the less said the better. Two, 
however, were undoubtedly brave to 
the extent of a brief mention. Rose 
Jenkins was a white woman who won 
the bitter enmity of the Chinese be- 
cause she was in the habit of taking 
home washing. She was a lame girl 
and far from beautiful, but she was 
brave, else she would have never con- 
sented to marry Bill Badger. The 
entire town admired her for this, and 
when the marriage ceremony took 
place at the water-tank she was the re- 
cipient of many beautiful presents, in- 
cluding a pair of brass knuckles and a 
hog-ringer. The new preacher per- 
formed the ceremony. They called 
him Parson Brown. I understand he 
was allowed to remain in town under 
one condition: he was handy with the 
fiddle and thus helped out on festival 
occasion. Well, he married Bill and 
Rose at the water-tank, and every one 
in camp turned out to make the event 
a complete success. Rose had attired 
herself gaily for the occasion, having 
smuggled into the camp, a yachting 
cap and a new pair of overalls. After 
her marriage Rose, at her husband’s 
request, continued to take in washing. 

The other brave woman was a half- 
breed from the Sioux tribe across the 
range. One day in early spring she 


drifted into camp with her aged father, 
along with the first robins, so we called 
her Princess Birdie. It was a hard life 
for her and all the worse after she met 
with a serious accident, losing her 
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right foot by falling between two cattle 
cars. After that she was forced to 
earn her living as best she could. For 
an entire season she made money by 
giving music lessons on a police whis- 
tle which was a present from the sher- 
iff. Birdie’s great failing was the 
weakness displayed by women every- 
where: all the money she earned she 
spent on dresses. In the dug-out, half 
a mile from town, where she and her 
father lived, she hoarded her posses- 
sions—all sorts of things, from rubber 
boots to army overcoats. Birdie would 
bloom out every now and then in a 
hoop-skirt or a plug hat, while her poor 
old father would sit around the dug- 
out waiting for night to come, when he 
could paint his trembling legs with 
pitch, in order to slide into town after 
dark and get a supply of chewing to- 
bacco. 

But of all these brave ones in San 
Juan, the “greaser,” Don Cubebico, was 
the bravest of the brave. He had one 
fault and only one—with all his brav- 
ery he was brutal. He loved to see his 
fellow man suffer pain and sorrow ; his 
heart was hard and his brutality al- 
ways seemed to assert itself. Doubtless 
the horse-thief blood in his paternal 
ancestry had much to do with this 
peculiar trait in his character. The 
little burro upon which he rode in and 
out of camp was a patient beast, and 
it stirred one’s blood to see him choke 
the animal with his infernal Spanish 
‘ bit, or to observe the way he dug his 
ugly spurs into the burro’s scarred and 
battered flank. 

The sweetheart of Don Cubebico— 
wherever you find the “greaser” you 
also find a sweetheart—lived across 
the arroyo, where she raised red pep- 
per in a bit of a garden patch. The 
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dusky Donna Bettina occupied a small 
adobe house with her old mother, who 
was very, very old, very wrinkled, and 
very blind. In many ways the Donna 
was a counterfeit presentment of Don 
Cubebico, but inasmuch as the Don 
loved her devotedly she differed from 
him in this one respect, for she was in- 
constant. She deceived him and toyed 
with his heart in a manner that boded 
her nothing but evil, and the result of 
her folly was sure to come sooner or 
later. Would that we had had a poet 
in San Juan better able to tell this sad, 
strange tale of Gringo love, for 
When the Don had gaily gone, 
Marauding in the valleys, 
His donna fed some other Don, 
Frijoles and tamales. 

Sufficient to the night is the danger 
thereof, and there must come an end 
to all deception and to wronged love. 
Women cannot play with the hearts of 
men forever and forever; there must 
come a day of retribution. 

One evening late in the month of 
October, there was a tragedy in San 
Juan. Just as the moon was peeping 
over the Cuyamaca Range and the 
tarantulas were closing the front doors 
of their dew-covered nests and the 
coyotes were slinking out from the 
mountains, Don Cubebico rode in from 
the far south mounted on a stolen 
horse, He brought with him a phe- 
nomena] appetite for supper, as he had 
had a hard day’s ride. Across the 
arroyo he rode, a cigarette clinched be- 
tween his teeeth. In the garden of red 
peppers he found his Donna at the gate 
bidding adios to a stranger—a Gringo 
he had never seen before. 

It was all over in a moment. The 
Don alighted from his stolen horse, 
crept stealthily as the wild cat upon the 
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two at the garden gate, and then with 
the grunt of a Sioux ke plunged his 
knife into the back of his rival, who 
dropped at his feet without a murmur. 
The scream of fright and agony that 
the Donna essayed to utter was stifled 
before it could be given birth, for 
Cubebico, true to his race and birth- 
right, choked her to death with his long 
and sinewy fingers. 

The Don stood there a moment in 
the presence of the two dead ones, and 
then, calmly rolling a fresh cigarette 
and lighting it, he wiped the blood 
from his hunting knife on the pampas 
grass at the side of the garden gate, 
and, remounting his stolen horse, he 
again crossed the arroyo on a gallop to 
the town. At the stage-house he broke 
down the door, robbed the till of the 
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gold he found there, added a new 
blanket and a Colt’s revolver to the 
pommel of his saddle, and, remount- 
ing, dug his spurs deeply, and flew 
away like the wind to the mountans 
beyond the plain. 

The other brave man in San Juan 
buried the Donna and her lover side 
by side with their feet to the south. It 
required no special reasoning to couple 
the murder with the burglary at the 
stage-house, and Don Cubebico from 
that time was a marked man, a much- 
wanted man. I believe the sheriff of 
San Juan is looking for him even to 
this day. But when the Bravest Man 
in San Juan left the camp he left it 
never to return, and now only the 
memory of his daring lingers like a 
dream among the miners. 





Homesickness 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


T twilight on this unfamiliar street, 
With its affronts to aching ear and eye, 
I think of restful ease in fields that lie 
Untrodden by a myriad fevered feet. 


O green and dew and stillness! 
Thick-leaved and squirrel-haunted ! 


O retreat 
By and by 


I too shall follow all the thoughts that fly 
Bird-like to you, and find you, ah, how sweet! 


Not yet—not yet! 


To-night it almost seems 


That I am speeding up the hemlock lane, 
Up to the door, the lamp, the face that pales, 


And warms with sudden joy. 


But these are dreams. 


I lean on Memory’s breast, and she is fain 
To soothe my yearnings with her tender tales. 




















The Pennsylvania Germans 


By Lucy Forney Bittinger 


(Continued from May number). 


E have now reached an- 

other, in many ways a new, 

period in the annals of the 

Pennsylvania Germans ; the 
Province was being settled up; the 
frontier had passed the Susquehanna ; 
“the Mountains” were now the new 
country, whence came tales of Indian 
invasion. In this settlement the Ger- 
mans had taken the lead and it was 
only later that the Scotch-Irish gained 
a place at their side. 

The Pennsylvania Germans were 
not only settling up the State which 
has given them its name, but Virginia 
and North Carolina had many emi- 
grants from Pennsylvania. In 1746 
Shenandoah and Rockingham Coun- 
ties, in Virginia, were being settled 
by them. A letter from Lawrence 
Washington, about 1750, speaks of his 
endeavors to get “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
settlers for the lands of the Ohio Com- 
pany, in which he and his brother 
George were so much interested. An- 
other like project was more success- 
ful; Col. Shepherd (his name had been 
Schaeffer and he was himself a Penn- 
sylvania German) induced many colo- 
nists of his own race to settle in Vir- 
ginia and so Shepherdstown was 
founded, in 1742. Six years later, we 
hear of Germans at Redstone (now 
Brownsville on the Monongahela) a 
famous point of departure, for the 
“great West” of pre-Revolutionary 
days. 
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“What Pennsylvania owes to her German 
farmers has been freely acknowledged. In- 
deed the farm of a German or Pennsylvania 
German, betrays at the first glance, that in- 
telligent management and honest labor have 
gone hand in hand to make a fruitful and 
beautiful property. Their superiority in the 
tillage of the ground, the breeding of fine 
cattle, the building of suitable stables and 
barns, as well as their unpretending, suit- 
able and simple style of living, induced the 
well-known Doctor Benjamin Rush to make 
them the subject of an ethnological study, 
which he published in 1789 in the Colum- 
bian Magazine, not only to do them justice, 
but to spur on others to imitate them. The 
Germans in Pennsylvania had gained an 
honorable reputation in many kinds of man- 
ufacturing. * * * German millers, 
brewers, tanners, sugar-refiners, merchants, 
innkeepers, butchers and bakers were pro- 
portionately as numerous as now. The 
Pennsylvania Germans particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves as iron-masters. Ten 
years after the first forge was begun in 
Pennsylvania, we find the furnace of the 
German Mennonite Kurtz in Octarara in 
Lancaster County. In Berks County, which 
was early the center of the iron manufac- 
ture, most of the iron-masters were Ger- 
mans. The Oley Smithy was erected in 
1745 by two Germans and an Englishman.” 


In the Indian wars which desolated 
the once peaceful frontiers of Penn’s 
colony during the long struggle be- 
tween France and England for the pos- 
session of America, the Pennsylvania 
Germans bore an active part. Their 
leader, in war and diplomacy, was Con- 
rad Weiser, whom we last saw falling 
under the influence of the mystic 
Beissel; but this was only a passing 
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phase of the stirring career of Weiser. 
He had been brougft up among the 
Indians of New York and adopted into 
the Six Nations; he was at all events 
known and trusted by them. The Prov- 
ince of Pennsylvania employed him 
again and again to negotiate with his 
“Indian brothers” until the plottings of 
the French made all negotiations use- 
less, and Braddock’s defeat brought 
down clouds of confident Indian war- 
riors upon the frontier settlements. 
Among the pioneers killed or taken as 
prisoners were many Germans; it is es- 
timated that in the Indian attacks of 
the next eight years, three hundred fell 
victims. There were massacres at 
Tulpehocken (Weiser’s home) and at 
Gnadenhiitten, the Moravian town of 
Christian Indians. There is no evi- 
dence that these Indians took part in 
the atrocities of their heathen kinsmen. 
But the white men suspected them, the 
Indians hated them, and a wandering 
band of Munseys fell upon the settle- 
ment, set fire to the houses, and mur- 
dered missionaries and converts alike, 
as they sought to escape. The coun- 
ties of Lancaster, Berks and North- 
ampton were invaded. Then Weiser 
took up arms with such a host of other 
Germans that the provincial legislature 
ordered that all officers of its militia 
should be chosen among those able to 
speak German. A chain of forts was 
established along the line of the Kit- 
tatiny mountains ; the Moravian bishop 
at Bethlehem put his town in a state 
of defence which commanded the ad- 
miration of the authorities, and the 
savage tide was held back, but only 
for a time. Treaties and conferences, 


destruction of Indian towns and build- 
ing of frontier forts alternated with 
massacres and plunder, scalping and 
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capture, for eight years. Weiser died 
in the midst of this misery, and was 
buried in the graveyard of Wo- 
melsdorf. 

Weiser’s mantle, as a negotiator 
trusted by white men and Indians alike, 
fell upon another German Christian, 
Frederic Post. Let us hear for him 
and his fellow-missionaries of the Mo- 
ravian church, the witness of the his- 
torian Parkman—not prepossessed in 
favor of Pennsylvania Germans or 
missionaries to the Indians: 


“He had been sent at the instance of 
Forbes as an envoy to the hostile tribes 
from the Governor and Council of Penn- 
sylvania. He spoke the Delaware language, 
knew the Indians well, had lived among 
them, had married a converted squaw, and 
by his simplicity of character, directness 
and perfect honesty, gained their full con- 
fidence. He now accepted his terrible mis- 
sion and calmly prepared to place himself 
in the clutches of the tiger. He was a plain 
German, upheld by a sense of duty and a 
single-hearted trust in God; alone, with no 
great disciplined organization to impel and 
support him, and no visions and illusions, 
such as kindled and sustained the splendid 
heroism of the early Jesuit martyrs. Yet 
his errand was no whit less perilous. And 
here we may notice the contrast between 
the mission settlements of the Moravians 
in Pennsylvania and those which the later 
Jesuits and the Sulpitians had established. 

The Moravians were apostles of 
peace, and they succeeded to a surprising 
degree in weaning their converts from their 
ferocious instincts and warlike habits; while 
the Mission Indians of Canada retained all 
their native fierceness, and were systemati- 
cally impelled to use their tomahawks 
against the enemies of the Church.” 


Post’s first journey was successful, 
amid perils that rival those enumerated 
by the apostle Paul. He and his com- 
panions lost their way, they lost each 
other; they came upon scalps, “one 


with long white hair,” hung to dry 
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upon a bush; when he reached the In- 
dian town the young warriors rushed 
at him to kill him, pressing their knives 
against his undaunted breast ; war par- 
ties hung in the dark skirts of the for- 
est to take his scalp if he ventured from 
the friendly radiance of the camp-fire. 
Yet from all these dangers he brought 
back an answer of peace. The “Great 
Council” of Easton called to all the 
tribes on the Ohio to stand neutral, 
while Forbes moved against Fort Du- 
quesne. Post was chosen to bear this 
message and plunged again into a wil- 
derness in which the soldiers who es- 
corted him part of the way were mur- 
dered by lurking Indians as soon as 
they left him, where “wolves made a 
terrible noise” at night, and Indians 
“were possessed by a murdering spirit 
and with bloody vengeance were 
thirsty and drunk.” The message was 
received; the tribes sat quiet, and 
Forbes was left to descend on Fort 
Duquesne, unmolested by the Indians 
who had hitherto been the most 
dreaded auxiliaries of the French. 

In 1761, Post built a block-house and 
established a mission to the Indians in 
what is now the State of Ohio. But 
the Indians were suspicious, even of 
Post; then begrudged him the little 
piece of garden-ground which was all 
he asked; and in the next year Post 
returned, while Heckewelder, his 
young assistant (at the time of his 
first missionary journey but nineteen 
years old) left the block-house in Stark 
County and went to assist Zeisherger, 
“the apostle of the Delawares,” in his 
work. The mission was thus aban- 
doned, but the block-house, of which 
a few remains still exist, was the first 
habitation of civilized man in the pres- 
ent State of Ohio. 


Another of these “plain German” 
heroes deserves more than the passing 
mention I can give him; this was Da- 
vid Zeisberger. Born in Bohemia and 
taken thence when a little child, on his 
parents’ flight to the protection of 
Count Zinzendorf, he grew up in an 
atmosphere of hardship and self-sacri- 
fice. He early consecrated himself to 
work among the Indians, but always, 
through his long life, refused any sal- 
ary, preferring to serve “without any 
view of a reward other than such as 
his Lord and Master might deign to 
bestow upon him.” He studied their 
language in Pyrlaeus’ school for In- 
dian missionaries, at Bethlehem; then 
went to Onondaga, the capital of the 
Six Nations, to perfect himself in their 
tongue. Here he was adopted into 
the Iroquois clan of the Turtle, and 
was made “Keeper of the Wampum” 
(or records of treaties) to the con- 
federacy. His life is the history of 
the Moravian mission among the Dela- 
wares—a history “full of sadness, of 
faithfulness and of discouragement.” 
The little flock which he had gathered 
fell under suspicion resulting from the 
acts of their heathen kinsman in Pon- 
tiac’s conspiracy ; they were requested 
to come to Philadelphia, that the 
provincial government might better 
protect them. Arrived there, a howl- 
ing mob pressed upon them and their 
faithful Zeisberger, who had accom- 
panied them, and threatened their lives. 
Presently they were exiled to New 
York, but the authorities of that prov- 
ince refused to receive them. They 
came back, dragging wearily through 
the snow, for it was now December. 
Their missionaries remained with 
them through an epidemic of small- 
pox and an imprisonment of more than 














a year; then the poor creatures, only 
half of whom survived, were permitted 
to go, but not to their homes. They 
sought a new asylum, farther from the 
white man, on the Susquehanna, and 
gave it the pathetic name of “Frieden- 
shiitten, “the Tents of Peace.” And 
it was the abode of peace for a few 
years. 

It was not till the French were 
finally driven from Fort Duquesne and 
Pontiac’s conspiracy crushed, that 
there was any security from scalping- 
knife and tomahawk for the pioneers 
of Pennsylvania; and this was chiefly 
accomplished by Colonel Bouquet and 
his regiment, the “Royal Americans,” 
largely recruited among the Pennsyl- 
vania Germans. This regiment’s part 
in the “Old French War” is today for- 
gotten in the land which they helped 
to save for England; but it was none 
the less a brave part. Raised the year 
after Braddock’s defeat, when two 
years old and become the 6oth of the 
Line, it helped to take Louisburg in 
the north, and, under Forbes and Bou- 
quet, drove the French from Fort Du- 
quesne and made it Fort Pitt, thus 
breaking that chain of French forts 
erected and maintained with such 
proud dreams and deep-laid plans by 
the men of New France. In that same 
year it was their desperate valor that 
hurled itself against Montcalm’s abatis 
at Ticonderoga, where their gallant 
foe wondered, as they attacked him six 
successive times—‘‘masses of infuri- 
ated men who could not go forward 
and would not go back; straining for 
an enemy they could not reach, and 
firing on an enemy they could not see; 
caught in the entanglements of fallen 
trees, tripped by briers, stumbling over 
logs, tearing through boughs; shout- 
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ing, yelling, cursing, and pelted all the 
while with bullets that killed them by 
scores, stretched them on the ground, 
or hung them on jagged branches in 
strange attitudes of death.” (Park- 
man.) In the following year, they 
were with Wolfe at Quebec; it was 
their imprudent gallantry which was 
beaten back in the assault at Montmo- 
renci; but afterward came that sad, 
triumphant day when Wolfe and 
Montcalm died—the one in his victory, 
the other murmuring in defeat and 
death, praises of the steadiness of his 
English foe. No wonder that “the 
60th of the Line” still bears proudly 
the motto “granted for distinguished 
conduct and bravery under Wolfe’— 
Celer et Audax. The Royal Ameri- 
cans helped to garrison their conquest 
during the bitter winter of 1760 and 
to hold it when its fate trembled in the 
balance as the French tried to retake it. 
It was their colonel who received 
the surrender of Canada, when Mon- 
treal, the last stronghold of France, 
dipped the lilies to St. George’s 
cross. 

Again, it was the Royal Americans 
who garrisoned the little forts through- 
out the wilderness on which fell the 
horrors of Indian massacre in Pon- 
tiac’s conspiracy. Perhaps men more 
experienced in Indian treachery would 
have been able to cope with the deceit- 
ful savages successfully; the men of 
the 6oth fell helpless victims in many 
cases, though not without gallant, un- 
availing resistance ; and many of them 
died bravely, horrible deaths of mur- 
der and torture. One of their bat- 
talions had been in the army that took 
Martinique and Havana. Returning, 
much broken, from their tropical 


campaign, they found yet harder work 
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before them. Pontiac’s plot had set 
the whole frontier ablaze and one of 
the two forts which held out, was their 
own conquest, Fort Pitt. Colonel 
Bouquet ventured to lead an expedi- 
tion for its relief. Plunging into the 
woods which had entrapped Braddock, 
with a little handful of his Royal 
Americans, a few invalided soldiers just 
from Havana, and some provincials, 
he was surrounded by a mob of “howl- 
ing and yelping” savages, a few miles 
from Fort Pitt. For two days his men 
fought against a foe they could not 
see and who simply disappeared when 
attacked. The second day a pretended 
retreat was devised, and the joyous 
savages, pursuing their prey, were 
drawn into an ambush and destroyed. 
“The behavior of the troops, on this 
occasion,” wrote Bouquet, “speaks for 
itself so strongly, that for me to at- 
tempt their eulogism, would but de- 
tract from their merit.” Five days 
after, the distressed and exhausted 
garrison of Fort Pitt were relieved and 
Pennsylvania’s frontiers saved from 
farther Indian warfare. Bouquet and 
his men remained at Fort Pitt a year, 
during which time he marched into the 
wilds of Ohio and at the Muskingum, 
made a treaty with the now humble 
conspirators of Pontiac and forced 
them to restore all the captives taken 
during the last eight years of savage 
warfare. 

Among the prisoners a young Ger- 
man girl was recovered and brought 
to Carlisle. Her mother had come 
with the hope of finding her daughter, 
but was unable to recognize her, after 
the years of separation. Telling her 


trouble to Colonel Bouquet, he asked 
if there was nothing by which her child 
Recalling a 


might remember her. 
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hymn she used to sing, at his advice © 
she sang: 

Einsam, und doch nicht ganz alleine 

bin ich in meiner Einsamkeit, 

Denn wann ich gleich verlassen scheine, 
Vertreibt mir Jesus selbst die Zeit: 

Ich bin bei Ihm und Er bei mir, 

So kommt mir gar nichts einsam fiir.” 

(Alone, yet not alone am I, tho’ in this 
solitude so drear. I feel my Jesus always 
nigh; He comes, my dreary hours to cheer. 
I am with him and He with me; I| cannot 
solitary be.) 

As the old mother finished this hymn 
of the wilderness the girl threw her- 
self into the singer’s arms. 

The authority and the machinations 
of France in the Western wilderness 
alike were ended. The Royal Ameri- 
cans were reduced to a peace footing; 
and many of the officers and men, leav- 
ing the service, settled in the colonies 
they had defended—a body of German 
soldiery which England had enlisted 
and trained—for what? When the 
Revolution came, they knew ; and per- 
haps England knew also. 

In the time of peace between the 
close of the old French War, and the 
approach of the Revolution, the Ger- 
mans of Pennsylvania seem to have 
given themselves especially to the de- 
velopment of what was to be the great 
iron industry of their State. John 
Pott, the founder of Pottstown, made 
stoves there in 1749 which he deco- 
rated with Scripture scenes, and de- 
signs of pots of flowers, in punning 
allusion to the English meaning of his 
name, and with such verses as this: 
“Wer daruber nur will lachen, 

Der soll es besser machen. 
Tadeln konnen ja sehr viel, 
Aber besser machen ist das rechte Spiel.” 

But the bright particular star in this 
field—cali him rather a comet—was 

















“Baron” Stiegel; whence he came, no 
one knows. In 1763 he bought a 
quantity of land in Lancaster County 
and purchased Charming Forge, which 
dated back to the beginning of Potts’ 
iron manufactures, and also another 
German forge, the Elizabeth, started 
in 1750 and renowned for remaining 
in blast for a hundred years. Stiegel 
built two “castles” on his extensive 
property, which are said to have been 
decorated with enamelled tiles and 
tapestry,—wonders in those days. A 
cannon was fired to announce the com- 
ing of the “Baron,” his workmen left 
the forge and took up musical instru- 
ments to welcome him. But the in- 
habitants called one of the mansions 
.“Stiegel’s Folly,” and prophesied a 
ruin, which was not long in coming. 
Stiegel is said to have cast on his 
stoves the boast, 


“Baron Stiegel ist der Mann 
Der die Oefen machen kann.” 


It is certain that he was the first to 
make flint-glass in Pennsylvania, and 
that he founded the pretty town of 
Manheim in Lancaster County, in con- 
nection with his works. The out- 
break of the Revolution, combined 
with his visionary extravagances, 
ruined him. 

Christopher Saur the younger, who 
inherited his father’s business, made 
paper, printer’s ink, and lampblack, 
and was the first type-founder of 
America; the excellence of his types 
was attested by the Provincial Conven- 
tion of 1775, which advised patriots to 
use them in preference to imported 
types. He is said to have been also 
the originator of the stoves which were 
afterward developed by Benjamin 
Franklin and bore the latter’s name. 
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When the Stamp Act drew from the 
merchants of the colonies the decision 
not to buy any English wares, among 
the names signed to the Philadelphia 
declaration of such intentions, are 
those of many prominent German mer- 
chants. Their paper, the “Staatsbote,” 
was so rejoiced at the appeal of the 
Act, that it “dropped into poetry” and 
headed its jubilant “extra” announcing 
the fact, with 
“Den Herren lobt und benedyt, : 

Der von der Stempel-Act uns hat befreit.” 

(The Lord be praised, who has freed us 
from the Stamp Act.) 

“The Germans,” says Bancroft, “who 
formed a great part of the inhabitants 
of Pennsylvania, were all on the side 
of Freedom.” High praise, but borne 
out by no less an authority than Dr. 
Franklin, who, when examined before 
a committee of Parliament as to the 
American dissatisfaction, was asked, 
“How many Germans are there in 
Pennsylvania?’ “Perhaps,” said 
Franklin with characteristic caution, 
“a third of the whole population, but I 
cannot say certainly.” “Have any part 
of them served in European armies?” 
inquired the British, anxious to esti- 
mate the strength of their opponents. 
“Yes,” said Franklin, “many of them,” 
probably in allusion to the Royal 
American regiment. “Are they as dis- 


_ satisfied with the Stamp Act as the na- 


tives?” “Yes,” responded Franklin, 
“even more so.” 

When the British measures against 
Boston showed that war could not be 
far off, all over the country the Com- 
mittees of Safety and Committees 
of Correspondence sprung up and 
addressed themselves to the task 
of organizing resistance to the British 
with that energy and fertility of re- 
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source which we have now learned to 
call American. Whoever takes the 
trouble to look through archives and 
county histories of Revolutionary 
times will find the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans well represented on all these 
Committees; to give the names which 
prove it would be tedious, but in this, 
which might be called the civic part of 
the resistance to England, they bore 
their full share. A document, import- 
ant for the light it throws on the feel- 
ings of the Germans of Philadelphia, 
was sent out by the German churches 
and the Deutsche Gesellschaft in that 
city. It was addressed to the Ger- 
mans settled in New York and North 
Carolina, and its spirit, as well as its 
expressions, are interesting. It shows 
a confidence in the reasonableness of 
the whole body of patriots, that ap- 
peals such as these—argumentative, 
grave, unimpassioned—were relied on, 
instead of the frothy rhetoric which 
characterized the French Revolution, 
ten years later. 


“We have from time to time been daily 
witnesses, how the people of Pennsylvania, 
both rich and poor, approve the resolution 
of Congress; especially the Germans of 
Pennsylvania, far and near, have dis- 
tinguished themselves and not only raised 
militia, but formed select corps of Yaegers 
who are in readiness to march wherever 
they are ordered; and those among the Ger- 


mans, who cannot serve themselves, are_ 


thoroughly willing to contribute for the 
common good, according to their means. 
Therefore we have been sorry to learn, that 
Congress had received news that different 
German people in Trion County, and some 
few in other parts of the colony of New 
York, have shown themselves unfriendly to 
the common cause and that many Germans 
in North Carolina are of the same way of 
thinking. But one can easily excuse the 
people of Trion County; they live too far 
from those great cities and ports, where one 


can, week by week and often day by day, 
read and hear reliable intelligence of ail 
that happens in England and the colonies ;” 


and the letter proceeds, on the dignified 
assumption that information is all that 
is wanting to those lukewarm Ger- 
mans, to give a short account of the 
causes of the rebellion, of Lexington, 
“where the first blood was split in this 
unnatural war,” of the “yet greater 
blood-bath” of Bunker Hill, and of the 
burning of Charlestown. 

The Staatsbote was, in those times, 
a trumpet giving no uncertain sound: 
“Think,” it said, “and tell your families 
of this, how you came to America with 
the greatest hardships and toil, to es- 
cape from servitude and to enjoy the 
blessings of freedom. Remember, that 
the English statesmen and Parliament 
would have America in the same case 
and perhaps worse off.” Miller, the 
publisher of the Staatsbote, was the 
printer to Congress; and Steiner and 
Cist, a German firm of booksellers, 
published translations of Paine’s “Cri- 
sis” and his “Common Sense.” 

Another German who served his 
adopted country, was Michael Hille- 
gas, who was chosen treasurer of the 
United Colonies ; he remained for some 
time “the Spinner of the Revolution.” 
The manufacturers of powder for the 
war were chiefly Germans, to judge by 
their names. Ludwig Farmer was, in 
later Revolutionary times, the Com- 
missioner-General of the Continental 
forces; and the sturdy “Baker-Gen- 
eral,” Christoph Ludwig, deserves 
more than a passing mention. 

Born in the little university town of 
Giessen in 1720, he had a life full of 
adventure behind him when, in 1754, 
he settled in Philadelphia. He had 


fought the Turks, he had served the 
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great Frederick, he had been to India 
and sailed the seas for seven years, be- 
fore he was a baker in Pennsylvania. 
He was an imposing soldierly man and 
people called him jestingly “the Gov- 
ernor of Letitia Court.” When the 
Revolution broke out, he was a man of 
more than fifty, but he gave himself 
to the cause of freedom with youthful 
ardor. He was a member of many 
conventions and committees; when 
resistance was resolved upon and the 
Convention hesitated at the cost of the 
proposed army, the old soldier rose and 
said, ““Mr. President, I am only a poor 
ginger-bread baker, but put me down 
for two hundred pounds.” The shamed 
Convention at once resolved to appro- 
priate the money needed. In spite of 
his age, he served in the militia, but re- 
fused pay or rations. When some of 
his fellow-soldiers, disheartened at the 
hardships which they had to endure, 
were about to quit the camp, the old 
man threw himself on his knees before 
them and pleading with the deserters, 
shamed them into return to duty. 
“Comrades,” he said, “when there is an 
alarm of fire, how we all run to put it 
out and save our own homes. Now 
save Philadelphia from a worse fire, 
the British army.” It is said that he 
went in the character of a would-be de- 
serter to the Hessian camp on Staten 
Island and “drew so enchanting a pic- 
ture of the life of the Pennsylvania 
Germans that thousands, filled with 
longing for the flesh-pots of Penn- 
sylvania and the blessings of freedom, 
embraced the first opportunity to de- 
sert.” And Ludwig served the coun- 
try, also, in the exercise of his calling 
In 1777 he was appointed Inspector 
General of Bakers for the army. His 
predecessors had contracted to deliver 


100 pounds of bread to every 100 
pounds of flour, not taking into ac- 
count the weight of the water in the 
bread. The same contract was offered 
to the new baker. “No,” answered 
the honest old man, “Christoph Lud- 
wig will not grow rich by the war. 
From 100 pounds of flour one bakes 
135 pounds of bread and that will I 
give, no less.” Small wonder that 
Washington, made acquainted with this 
unique specimen of an army contractor, 
entitled him his “honest friend.” The 
baker was often invited to the Gen- 
eral’s table, frequently consulted in 
matters pertaining to his department, 
and became a great favorite with the 
officers. A certificate given him by 
Washington, testifying to the General’s 
respect and good will for him, was 
carefully framed and formed one of the 
veteran’s most cherished possessions. 
He lived to fourscore, a sturdy, cheery 
figure on the streets of Germantown, 
known to the inhabitants in affection- 
ate jest as “our General.” A table 
gravestone in the churchyard there, 
and the Ludwick Institute, a school 
which he endowed, perpetuate his 
name, but the story of Washington’s 
“honest friend” and baker is wellnigh 
unknown to modern Americans. 
Mere chronological mention of the 
battles of the Revolution in which the 
Pennsylvania Germans took part may 
give some idea of their patriotic ef- 


forts for the freedom of the land which. 


had given them refuge from the grind- 
ing oppression of their Fatherland. 
Among the first troops from outside 
of New England which hastened to 
join Washington’s army before Bos- 
ton in 1775, were a company from 


‘York County, Pennsylvania, com- 


manded by Captain Michael Doudel. 
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It is said that so many wished to join 
it that the captain chalked the outline 
of a nose upon a barn-door at some 
distance and ordered the volunteers to 
fire at it. Only those who hit the 
mark were permitted to enlist. “Gen- 
eral Gage, take care of your nose!” 
commented the provincial papers. <A 
German company went from Cumber- 
land County, under the command of 
Captain William Hendricks on the ill- 
fated expedition to Quebec in the same 
year, and their commander was shot 
down at the side of General Montgom- 
ery, just at the moment of what might 
have been victory. Hendricks was “tall, 
of a mild and beautiful countenance, 
his soul animated by a genuine spark 
of heroism.” He was buried as he 
fell, beside his general, and the Brit- 
ish officers marked their funerals with 
every honor which a soldier can show 
to a gallant and fallen foe. 

The luckless regiment of Col. Miles’s 
which was cut to pieces on Long Island 
in 1776, had many Germans in it, as 
the list of losses testifies. At Fort 
Washington the Germans in the “Fly- 
ing Camp” suffered severely, being 
captured and subjected to the barbari- 
ties exercised upon “rebel” prisoners 
in the British prisons of New York. 

On the same day that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed, the 
Pennsylvania German Associators” 
of Lancaster County were meeting at 
Lancaster, choosing their officers and 
‘ passing rules for their association, for 
they made their Revolution “decently 
and in order.” The participation of 
so many Lancaster County Germans in 
these war measures is the more re- 
markable in that a large part of the 
population of this county were, as they 
still are, Mennonites, Dunkers and 
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other non-resistants, Christoph Saur 
the younger, the son of the publisher of 
Germantown, who was himself an ar- 
dent non-resistant, a Dunker, laments 
that “whole companies or Mennonites 
are formed in Lancaster County and 
Quakers are drilling.” 

So marked was the patriotism of the 
Pennsylvania Germans that Congress, 
in 1776, resolved to form a German 
Regiment. It was to consist of eight 
companies, four from Pensylvania and 
the same number from Maryland; but 
so many offered from Pennsylvania 
that a fifth company was enlisted under 
the command of David W6lpper. This 
man was a good specimen of the class 
from which came the best fighting ma- 
terial of the Revolution, the bushrang- 
ing soldiers of the “Old French War.” 
He had served in Germany under the 
great Frederick, had made several cam- 
paigns with Washington before Brad- 
dock’s expedition, was well known and 
valued by him and through him recom- 
mended to Congress. A German 
nobleman, Baron v. Arendt, was its 
first active colonel, succeeded by Lud- 
wig Weltner. The German regiment 
took part in the retreat across the Jer- 
seys; it shared the dramatic success 
which closed that gloomy year, the dar- 
ing surprise of Trenton; it fought at 
Princeton and Brandywine, and, at- 
tached to the German brigades com- 
manded by Muhlenberg and Weedon, 
it nearly defeated the British,—indeed. 
would have done so, had not the Amer- 
ican army retreated in a panic, “fright- 
ened at their own success,” and left the 
two brigades unsupported. It shared 


the hardships of Valley Forge, and the 
next year made a campaign in the “In- 
dian Country.” 

During the occupation of Philadel- 





























phia by the British troops, while the 
Continentals were ireezing and starv- 
ing at Valley Forge, their sympathizers 
in the city were made to have their 
share of suffering. The Deutsche 
Gesellschaft has already been men- 
tioned as sending out addresses to the 
Germans in America to inspire them 
with some portion of its own Revolu- 
tionary ardor; in this it was joined by 
the principal men of the Philadelphia 
German churches, so the attention of 
the British was drawn to these patriots. 
The Deutsche Gesellschaft had just 
given out the contract for the building 
of a hall for the society ; the materials 
were already deposited on the site, and 
the society had “resolved that the work 
be begun to-morrow,” when the Brit- 
ish occupation interrupted it. The 
English troops took the building ma- 
terials to construct stables for their 
horses. They wrecked the printing 
office of Heinrich Miller, the printer to 
Congress, plundered the house of the 
sturdy patriot-baker, Christoph Lud- 
wig, broke into the German Zion’s- 
church and turned it and the Reformed 
church into hospitals. The pastor of 
Zion’s-church, Ernest Henry Muhlen- 
berg, took refuge in the country, where 
he employed his exile in the study of 
botany to such purpose that he became 
one of the first of American botanists, 
in point of time and attainments. His 
brother, Frederick A. Muhlenberg, had 
already fled from his pastorate in New 
York, on account of his dangerously 
outspoken patriotism. Pastor Schmidt 
of Germantown was another of these 
refugee patriots; while the preachers 
of the Reformed church, Schlatter and 
Weyberg, were imprisoned, Schlatter’s 
house sacked and a reward was offered 
for the apprehension of a third rev- 
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erend rebel, Pastor Nevelling. The 
sugar-refinery of the Schaeffers was 
demolished, probably because they 
were connected by marriage with the 
vatriotic Muhlenbergs. 

It was not only the patriots who suf- 
fered at this time; the fortunes of war 
brought ruin on a man as honorable, 
an enterprise as well founded and 
widely known as any among the Penn- 
sylvania Germans,—Christoph Saur 
the younger, and his printing office. 
The elder bearer of that name had died 
twenty years before; his business had 
been carried on by his son of the same 
name, a fact which has been a source 
of endless confusion to the few Eng- 
lish writers who have alluded to the 
Saurs and their publications. The 
younger Christoph Saur was brought 
up in Germantown under his father’s 
care; his mother, as has been previ- 
ously mentioned, had entered Beissel’s 
cloister at Ephrata as Sister Marcella. 
Her son was a devoted Dunker and be- 
came a minister in this body of non-re- 
siffant Baptists, of which Beissel’s 
flock was an eccentric offshoot. On 
his father’s death, the son took up the 
publishing business which the former 
had made so successful, saying, how- 
ever: “I indeed would rather earn my 
bread by the book-binder’s trade as 
heretofore, and be spared the burden 
of the printing-office, which would be 
much easier ; but so long as there is no 
one here to whom I can entrust the 
printing-office, I find myself compelled 
by my duty to God and my neighbor, 
to carry it on until it may please Prov- 
idence to give me a helper who will not 
let himself be moved by gold or flattery 
to print anything opposed to the glory 
of God and the welfare of the country ; 
for to the welfare of the country and 
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the glory of God, this printing-house 
is dedicated and | shall always seek to 
maintain this aim.” Among many 
other publications, he brought out the 
second and third editions of the “Ger- 
mantown Bible,” as it is called by col- 
lectors; and as one of these editions 
was a source of considerable profit to 
him, he felt it his duty to share these 
profits with his customers and so 
printed and distributed (gratis) for 
two years the monthly publication 
called the “Geistliche Magazien,” the 
first religious periodical which ap- 
peared in America. 

A nobly conscientious man in every- 
thing, he was a determined opponent of 
slavery; that some Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans now held slaves, was a grief and 
a reproach to Saur. A certain master 
advertised in Saur’s paper his runaway 
slave, who had departed “barefoot, 
with a white shirt, an old hat, old linen 
small-clothes,” etc., whereupon Saur 
printed, in larger type, beneath the no- 
tice these observations: “It is a won- 
der, that the above-mentioned negro 
was so foolish, and went off barefoot 
and in nothing but old clothes; he 
ought to have put on new ones (if he 
had any.) If masters oftener did what 
is right and just to their servants, and 
remembered that they also have a Mas- 
ter in heaven, many would not think of 
running away. But the love of money 
is the root of all evil.” 

The younger Saur was one of the 
founders of the still existent “German- 
town Academy,’—in short he was an 
unselfish, courageous sympathizer with 
all good things,—all, at least, but the 
Revolution, which he, as a non-resist- 
ant, regarded as an unchristian taking- 
up of carnal weapons. When Ger- 
mantown was filled with troops, he left 
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their hated neighborhood and _ took 
refuge with his sons in Philadelphia. 
Keturning to Germantown in the next 
year, he was arrested by the Conti- 
nentals, shamefully maltreated and 
finally, when delivered by the interpo- 
sition of “the noble Gen. Muhlenberg,” 
as Saur calls him, ordered to reside in 
the little village of Metuchen so long as 
the British were in the city. During 
his absence, he was declared a traitor, 
and when he came back to his home, he 
was put under arrest, his house, types, 
presses, etc., confiscated, and, with all 
his property, sold by the Commissioner 
of Confiscated Estates. Saur was 
completely ruined. He might have 
saved his property, had he been willing 
to take the oath of loyalty or appeal to 
the courts for justice, but these things 
being against his religious principles, 
he submitted without a word; though 
the reproach of being declared a traitor 
he deeply felt. The few remaining 
years of his life were spent in the house 
of a friend who gave him shelter, and 
in the exercise of his office as one of the 
unordained and unpaid ministers of his 
peaceful sect, for whose doctrines he 
had literally suffered “the loss of all 
things.” 

In these disastrous years of the Rev- 
olution many suffered besides patriots 
in captured cities, conscientious men 
like Christoph Saur, and shivering sol- 
diers at Valley Forge. On the fron- 
tier were Indian attacks or massacres, 
instigated by the British at the western 
posts, often by means of such rene- 
gades as Simon Girty, the “White Sav- 


age,” whose name was one of terror 


and execration all along the border. It 
was he who led the attack on Wheel- 
ing, then Fort Henry, and defended by 
Colonel Shepherd and but forty-two 
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men and boys. More than half of 
these were cut off in an ambush early 
in the fight. Girty had with him about 
four hundred Indians, and taking post 
at one of the cabins outside the fort, 
—deserted atthe first alarm,—he called 
to the garrison to surrender and go 
over to the British, as he had done; 
but Col. Shepherd answered that they 
would neither desert nor yield, and the 
unequal fight went on through the 
whole of a “warm, bright September 
day.” The next morning, a body of 
militia relieved the fort and chased off 
the discomfited Indians. Many ot 
these border fighters showed so merc1- 
less a spirit, when chance gave them 
an opportunity to take vengeance on 
their savage enemies, that it is a pleas- 
ure to record of Col. Shepherd that, 
three years later, when with a party 
under Gen, Brodhead, making a foray 
into the “Indian country,” his fellow- 
soldiers planned the massacre of the 
Christian Indians of the Muskingum, 
the defender of Wheeling dissuaded 
the rest from the attack and saved the 
Moravian mission, for the time. 

The history of these missions be- 
longs to the story of the Germans of 
Pennsylvania, for their most devoted 
workers were Germans, Zeisberger and 
Heckewelder. The latter was a most 
self-sacrificing man, a man who once 
rode three days and two nights to pre- 
vent an Indian outbreak, and suc- 
ceeded; who escaped perils of savage 
ambush, and wild animals; who was 
the friend and associate of Washington 
and of Rufus Putnam; the author of 
valuable philological works on the lan- 
guage of his “brown sheep,” the Dela- 
wares—a useful, cheerful man, sim- 
ple and transparent in his character, 
who closed a long life at Bethlehem 
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and was buried there among the Indian 
converts. 

Of Zeisberger’s early life and labors 
we have before spoken. After many 
dangers and discouragements, he had 
led his converts again westward and 
had founded Gnadenhiitten. This 
was the golden age of the mission. For 
ten years they had peace; several other 
villages were founded in the neighbor- 
hood. The first Protestant sermon 
preached in the state of Ohio was 
preached at one of these mission sta- 
tions, in 1771; the first church and the 
first schoolhouse in the state were built 
by these German missionaries ; the first 
white child of Ohio was the daughter 
of Heckewelder, born at Schénbrunn 
in 1773. Thus these Moravians were 
pioneers, and pioneers of the best type, 
nearly a score of years before the set- 
tlement of Marietta. 

But when the Revolutionary war 
was nearly at its close, a band of Wy- 
andots, instigated by the British, burst 
upon the settlement, drove away the 
converts and burned the houses and 
the church. Zeisberger was taken to 
Detroit ; some of his Indians, starving, 
stole back to gather their harvests, 
when a band of militia.——white men, 
Christians, Americans—fell upon them, 
penned them in two cabins to which 
they gave the appropriate name of 
“slaughter-houses,” and killed them, 
many of them women and children. 
The converts had given themselves to. 
prayer and singing, when they found 
their death resolved upon, and so they 
died. For fourteen years the little 
remnant that escaped wandered about 
with their faithful pastor—to Michi- 
gan, to Canada, and back to the 
shores of Lake Erie. Then the Gov- 
ernment offered them the site of their 
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old home, when they went back, to the 
overgrown fields and blackened ruins. 
But Zeisberger was old, many of the 
converts were dead, the faith of many 
had failed among their trials and wan- 
derings. The new home was but a 
feeble echo of the old, and when Zeis- 
berger, nearly ninety years old, died, 
the settlement perished with him. A 
remnant of Christian Delawares, who 
have joined their brethren in Kansas, 
are all that now remains to tell of a 
work as self-sacrificing as Christianity 
can show, a destruction as cruel as his- 
tory ever told. 

We must return from this sad inci- 
dent of the war, to the services of other 
Germans in the patriot armies. At the 
battle of Monmouth, fell Col. Rudolf 
Bonner of the Third Pennsylvania reg- 
iment,—distinguished by his gallantry 
in the fight. This regiment, and the 
Second, Fifth, Sixth and Eighth Penn- 
sylvania, were filled and officered by 
Pennsylvanian or foreign Germans. 
The First Pennsylvania was the sec- 
ond regiment to enlist under Washing- 
ton. It was more than half made up 
of Pennsylvania Germans, being re- 
cruited in Reading. Its colonel was 
Philip de Haas, an old soldier of Bou- 
quet’s of the French and Indian war. 
He was subsequently in command of a 
brigade. The adjutant, David Ziegler 
had fought in Russia against the 
Turks, then emigrated and, when the 
Revolution broke out, entered its army. 
Later he fought the Indians on the 
western frontier, and died as the first 
mayor of Cincinnati, in 1811. 

A Reading family of Pennsylvania 
Germans, the Hiesters, deserves men- 
tion for the number of its members 
who entered the Continental service. 
One of them had already aided in de- 
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fending his town agairfst Indian in- 
vasion at the time of Pontiac’s con- 
spiracy. Four sons of the family were 
Revolutionary officers: Col. Daniel 
Hiester, Majors John and Gabriel, and 
Captain William Hiester. Daniel and 
John became Major-generals of militia, 
and a cousin, Joseph, was in the “Fly- 
ing Camp,” was captured at Long Isl- 
and became a colonel and later a ma- 
jor-general of militia. 

In the early part of the war, a Saxon 
nobleman, Baron von Ottendorf, came 
to this country with Kosciusko. He 
had served under Frederick the Great 
and his services were gladly accepted 
by Washington. He was directed to 
raise an independent corps, which, 
filled in Pennsylvania, became a dra- 
goon regiment and_ subsequently 
served as a nucleus for various unat- 
tached commands composed of, or offi- 
cered by, Germans. It was merged 
into Armand’s “Legion.” After the 
heroic death of Pulaski, his command, 
which contained many Pennsylvania 
Germans, was united with the Legion. 
Another of the Great Frederick’s sol- 
diers, Capt. Schott, had recruited a 
company of dragoons among the same 
folk, and after Schott was captured (at 
Short Hills, in 1777), the remnant of 
his command was likewise incorpo- 
rated in the all-embracing Legion. 
After Schott’s release he resumed com- 
mand of his company, which mean- 
while had made a campaign on the 
frontier with the “German regiment” 
of Col. Weltner. 

Another organization which con- 
sisted largely of Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans, was Washington’s provost 
guard, dragoons commanded by Major 
von Heer, also a pupil of Frederick IT. 
The Prussian king’s indirect services 
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to the cause of American liberty in 
training officers fdr its army have been 
overlooked even by his determined 
panegyrist, Mr. Carlyle. 

One of the “mountain men” who 
drove the British from the South by 
their brilliant border fight of King’s 
Mountain was a Pennsylvania German, 
Hambright, a colonel of militia, who 
was wounded in the action but kept on 
fighting and helped to gain that victory 
of the Rear-guard of the Revolution. 

The most distinguished officer among 
the Teutonic soldiers of the Rev- 
olution was a Pennsylvania German, 
Gen. Peter Muhlenberg. He was born 
in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 
and was the son of that patriarch of 
the Lutheran Church to whose labors 
I have already alluded. The three 
sons of the venerable clergyman were 
destined for the church, but Peter, 
who was lively, fond of hunting, and a 
general favorite, seemed little inclined 
by nature to this profession. He was 
educated, partially in Germany, where 
he ran away and enlisted as a soldier, 
earning among his comrades the nick- 
name of “Peter the Devil.” But on 
his return home, he settled down, was 
ordained, threw himself with charac- 
teristic ardor into ministerial work, 
and became the pastor of a church in 
the Shenandoah Valley colony of 
Pennsylvania Germans. Here he made 
the acquaintance of Patrick Henry, 
and often hunted with Washington. 
When the first stirrings of resistance 
to Great Britain were felt, the Rev. 
Peter Muhlenberg was made the chair- 
man of the Committee of Safety for his 
county, and it was his eloquence and 
the votes of the German delegates 
from the “valley” that turned the scale 
in Virginia when measures of armed 
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resistance were first discussed. Muh- 
lenberg, still pastor of the Woodstock 
church, was made colonel of one of the 
regiments raised at this time. Then 
occurred that thrilling moment which 
is perpetuated in the statue of the pa- 
triot in the Capitol. I quote Seiden- 
sticker’s description : 


“The intelligence that Col. Muhlenberg 
would preach his farewell sermon drew to- 
gether an extraordinarily large audience; 
not only the Woodstock church, but the sur- 
rounding church-yard was filled with people. 
In the most impressive manner, the speaker 
referred to the duties which their country 
and its good cause laid upon all, and con- 
cluded with the ringing words: ‘There is a 
time to preach and pray, but also a time 
to fight; and the time to fight is come.’ 
Then he pronounced the benediction. His 
career as a preacher was closed. There fol- 
lowed a scene, unique of its kind. He threw 
off the Genevan gown which he wore and 
stood before them in the full uniform of a 
soldier. Then he descended the pulpit and 
ordered the drums to be beaten. The 
enthusiasm burst into flame; many of 
his hearers enlisted in his regiment; 
old men brought their sons, women their 
husbands, as fellow-combatants with him 
for freedom. Nearly three hundred men 
from Woodstock and its neighborhood 
placed themselves under Muhlenberg’s ban- 
ner that day.” 


To tell of his services to his country 
would almost be to write the history of 
the war. He was fortunate in being 
almost always in active service and was 
exceptional among the officers of the 
Revolution by remaining in the army 
until the close of the war. Att first in 
Virginia he was soon attached to 
Washington’s army; the deeds of his 
men at Brandywine and Germantown 
have been described, their sufferings at 
Valley Forge and their valor at Mon- 
mouth. A characteristic scene oc- 
curred at Brandywine, where the Ger- 
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mans under Muhlenberg and Weedon 
held back the victorious advance of 
the whole British force and gave the 
shattered remants of the Continentals 
time to escape; again and again they 
drove back the English with the bayo- 
net, when some Hessian officers, see- 
ing their tall, fiery leader at the head 
of these stubborn defenders, cried out 
in sudden recognition, “There’s Peter 
the Devil.” When the South became 
the theatre of war, Muhienberg was 
sent to Virginia to organize an army 
out of discouragement, apathy and 
poverty, and succeeded in performing 
the impossible so far as to furnish Gen. 
Greene with a respectable body of pro- 
vincials. He was present at the con- 
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cluding scene of the war at Yorktown. 
His Germans of Steuben’s division 
were allowed to storm one of the re- 
doubts, and being frontiers-men, accus- 
tomed to help themselves, they did not 
wait to have the abatis removed in 
regular military style, but tore it away 
with their hands and scrambled over, 
carrying the redoubt at the point of 
the bayonet; while the French at the 
other redoubt waited under a withering 
fire, until their abatis was properly re- 
moved by their pioneers. In five min- 
utes more, both redoubts were carried, 
and Washington, looking on, summed 
up the War for Independence in the 
grave words, “The work is done, and 
well done.” 


(To be concluded.) 
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Dorchester heights 


‘‘ Dorchester Heights witnessed that ‘more than victory’ commemorated 
in the first medal of our minted history, with its proud motto, Hostibus primo 


fugitas: the first rout of the enemy.” 
Epwarp Everett HALE. 

















